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Policy of Patience 


® THE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING have abated, 
the great captain of the Pacific, in a rather ill-fitting civilian 
suit, has departed for a while, and the United States is 
left to take uneasy stock of its position. How far has the 
debate progressed, to what decisions has it led, and what 
issues has it clarified? The position of each side in the 
American foreign policy debate has become clearer. The 
Republican Old Guard has allied itself more closely to Mac- 
Arthur’s curious blend of isolationism and interventionism; 
the administration, on the other hand, has begun to elaborate 
and express a firm and balanced policy of its own. Deprived 
of Republican support, the administration is equally relieved 
of the necessity to cater to Republican feeling. Perhaps in 
1952 Senator Taft, or one of his colleagues, may find him- 
self in control of U.S. foreign policy; but until then he will 
be less able to influence it than at any time in the past. 
Mr. Acheson, traduced and slandered though he has been, 
is still in office. 

The issue is certainly clearer. On one side (momentarily 
powerless) is the get-it-over-quickly faction, the fight- 
communism-wherever-it-rears-its-ugly-head party, a party 
which believes that the enemy in Korea is communism, that 
the object of the Korean war is victory, and that all other 
considerations are secondary to these two. On the other side, 
winners of a momentary but insecure victory, are those 
who see the enemy in Korea as a Chinese-North Korean 
alliance, and the object of the war as the defeat of aggres- 
sion. 

While the Republicans now have to give up their share 
of making foreign policy as a spare-time occupation, they 
have left a dangerous legacy behind them, namely the xeno- 
phobia they have fostered in the American people, of which 
hysterical anti-communism is only one dangerous aspect. 
It has been said that if Tass predicts rain, Republicans 
deliberately leave their umbrellas at home. It will soon be 
possible to say the same of any weather forecast originating 
anywhere outside the United State. A policy, before it is 
ever examined on its own merits, is automatically suspect 
in the eyes of American public opinion if it is supported 
by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Nehru, or Mr. Pearson. Communism 
is hated first and foremost because it is un-American, and 
from the hatred of things un-American to the hatred of all 
things not American is an easy step which has been taken 
before in the history of the United States. The suspicion 
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embraces Americans who even take notice of opinion outside 
the U.S.; matters have come to such a pass that the Secre- 
tary of State is liable to be accused of lack of patriotism, 
if his Department succeeds in maintaining friendly and co- 
operative relations with any major foreign power. 


Emotional isolationism of this sort is an understandable 
phenomenon. Moreover, it has in it the potentialities of 
destruction to those who have evoked it. The people of 
the United States are understandably tired by their exer- 
tions in the past, and depressed by the prospect of endless 
effort in the future. To them, the appeal of the MacArthur- 
Republican policy is that after one last great effort in Korea 
it seems to promise an indefinite rest from sacrifice and 
struggle thereafter. Let it be demonstrated that that policy 
risks more than it stands to gain, and that in no circum- 
stances can it alleviate the impact on America of any inter- 
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national development after Korea, and its appeal will be 
gone. In fact, the policy of the administration can be 
defended on precisely the same grounds as its enemies 
defend their alternative to it—that it offers the maximum 
economy, in money and lives, compatible with the exigencies 
of the present situation. 


Given an objective for the free world, short of the un- 
spoken objective offered by the extremists of a victorious 
war against Soviet Russia, the position of America’s allies 
will begin to make sense in the eyes of the American people. 
At the moment they have been carefully coached into dis- 
believing that ‘peace hath her victories, no less renowned 
than war,” but once the pursuit of those victories becomes 
a conscious part of American policy, the allies and their 
special interests will become more and more accepted and 
valued. 


The administration’s developing policy now seems to 
offer an eventual hope of full and free co-operation between 
the U.S. and her allies; perhaps, even the British and Cana- 
dian emphasis on economic and social, as well as military, 
defence against communism may be written into the whole 
of U.S. foreign policy as it is now written into Point Four. 
Meanwhile, the administration seems prepared to practise 
patience in Korea, and even to listen amiably to British 
representations over the future of Formosa. This patience 
is marred, as always, by hot-tempered and high-handed 
action in other matters, but it is in a fair way to become the 
keynote of official pronouncements on foreign policy. While 
that hope exists, patience demands patience in return; even 
the most congenitally suspicious will noi grudge to Canada 
and the rest of the free world a few weeks’ forbearance in our 
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dealings with the U.S., in the hope that (at the eleventh 
hour) forbearance may engender co-operation, and co-opera- 
tion, real mutual understanding. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
SASKATCHEWAN AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE FUND 


@ Commenced operations on April 1, 1946. 
@ Personal injury insurance totalling $1,577,460 paid to 8,844 persons in 57 


@ Total benefits of $6,000,000 paid to over 33,000 claimants since April, 1946. 
@ $832,575 surplus remains in auto accident fund which is operated as a separate 
fund by The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. 


@ Despite inflation, which is boosting cost of vehicles and repair parts, the same 
low premiums are in effect in 1951 and additional coverages have been provided. 


“THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN” 


For Information On This Plan 
and the General Fire, Auto, Casualty, and Marine Insurance 
Written by Saskatchewan’s Own Insurance Service 
Write to the 


Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office 


Head Office 
REGINA 


Manager 
M. F. ALLORE 
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Wheat for India 


It has been common knowledge for several months that 
India is faced with inevitable famine this summer. In two 
large areas, Bihar and Madras, containing over ninety mil- 
lion people, conditions are serious already owing to a com- 
bination of drought, floods, and locusts. A press despatch 
reports that in Bihar alone twenty million people will have 
to be fed this summer. The problem is one of tremendous 
human urgency which interested powers have been surpris- 
ingly slow to turn to their political advantage; in fact, it 
seems uncertain at this writing whether the desire to cultivate 
or retain Indian friendship will, alone, be sufficient to get 
significant quantities of food to India. This is all the more 
reason for Canadians to press upon their government the 
sheer moral urgency of a good neighbor policy with regard 
to famine relief. As a fellow member of the Commonwealth, 
a particular friend of India’s, and a land of plenty, we can 
do no less. Why has the government been so slow? 


Last February parliament was told that Canada would 
provide free wheat for India this year, and other help for 
Pakistan, financing the gifts from $25,000,000 set aside as 
Canada’s contribution to the first year of the Colombo 
Plan. Two months ago Canada did offer to India wheat de- 
scribed as “low grade,” but this was refused by India, 
because, it was stated, the Indian people would not have 
understood the good-will behind a gift of wheat to be sold 
through their rationing system, and really unfit for human 
consumption. In answer to several questions in the House, 
the government has replied rather feebly that it is using all 
available means to get accurate information about the food 
situation in India. However, the real trouble does not seem 
to be lack of evidence about starvation, but real uncertainty 
as to what grade of wheat (available to us) the Indians 
could use, and under what conditions they would accept it. 
A more vigorous policy on the part of the government, al- 
ready assured of much popular good-will, might have 
found the answers to these questions much sooner than this. 
But the press, rather than the government, must bear the 
blame for the confusion over the nature of “low grade” 
wheat. This appears to be a technical term for wheat con- 
taining over fourteen per cent moisture. This is a matter 
of serious concern to veteran wheat men. Last season was 
a wet crop year, and the fact is that all Canadian wheat 
has been stored with a higher degree of moisture than usual. 
The only adequate drying facilities are at the lakehead, and 
these are already overtaxed. Because these simple facts 
have not been sufficiently publicized, a good deal of unneces- 
sary suspicion has been aroused about political dilatoriness, 
when the country is actually struggling with an overwhelm- 
ing technical problem. There is nothing wrong with the grade 
of Canadian wheat; in the language of the layman, it is 
simply (and alarmingly) wet. The removal of varying 
amounts of moisture will render it fit for shipping for 
various purposes. Let us get our best brains and our much 
vaunted technical superiority to work providing India with 
wheat dry enough for milling. 


At present it is said that Canada can barely supply for 
milling enough wheat for her regular customers and for her 
own market. Until this situation can be remedied, as it must 
be, the only answer would seem to be one like that of the 
American Friends’ Service Committee which has bought 
wheat on the open market to send as a gift to India. The 


amount of wheat involved (1200 bushels from Philadelphia 
in May) may not be of national importance in the face of 
the Indian crisis; but the gift is a significant moral act on 
the part of free people who refuse to stand around waiting 
for alleged political and economic forces to do it all for 
them. 


Clem, Nye and Others 


The opening of its Festival came at a most unfestive time 
for the British government. With two big names taken away 
by illness and death, with Dr. Gallup’s handwriting visible 
on every wall, even an Argentine meat agreement could not 
bring comfort in the face of the spectacular resignation of 
the most spectacular of ministers. 


Mr. Bevan’s departure was certainly ungracious, in spite 
of those affable greetings ‘““‘Dear Clem” and ‘Dear Nye” 
(is there a precedent for this in the history of Downing 
Street?). His attack on the armament policy which he had 
previously defended with energy was surprisingly fierce. 
The support of the sober Harold Wilson, and the care both 
have taken not to bring the government down, failed to dull 
the party’s resentment. Rigid party loyalty has become basic 
to Labor morality, and a breach of it at the lowest ebb of the 
government’s fortunes will not be lightly forgiven. 

Yet the problem Mr. Bevan poses is real enough. Like 
everyone else in the Labor Party, he assumes that the 
British people can only maintain and improve their stand- 
ard of living by the “fair-shares” policy. To him, Mr. 
Gaitskell’s budget demands excessive sacrifice from the 
working class and proves that rearmament on the scale to 
which Britain is committed forbids fairer sharing. Fully 
supporting his ex-colleagues’ estimate of the Soviet threat, 
he suggests that a Britain discouraged by more austerity for 
the poor will not be fit for staunch resistance to that threat. 


We in North America should pause before we condemn 
this attitude, or make cheap jokes about false teeth and 
glasses. American officials chide the Western European 
countries for not putting their economies in order fast 
enough. At the same time, American stockpiling of raw 
materials threatens to bring Western European industry to 
a standstill. Still at the same time, other American voices 
cry that Britain and Western Europe are not pulling their 
military weight. The solution implied in the Bevan line of 
thinking is that America could well turn its attention from 
both economic aid and economic obstruction, and make its 
contribution the effective military defence of Europe while 
the Europeans recover in their own way. If rearmament 
must mean cuts in standards of living, who can best afford 
those cuts? 


But the British government is deeply committed to the 
present allocation of responsibility; with the departure of 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. Wilson, the centre of British resentment 
against the U.S.A. seems to have shifted to the Conservative 
Party. For this, among many reasons, it is reasonable to 
expect a Conservative government soon. But since it is 
impossible to picture a Conservative government reducing 
the armament program or providing “fairer shares’ in the 
Labor sense, the Labor Party may yet come closer to Mr. 
Bevan and be strengthened thereby. Certainly it is too soon 
to write off Aneurin Bevan. If his dire predictions of mass 
unemployment this summer prove even half true, his bad 
manners will seem less ill-timed. Sir Stafford Cripps became 
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Chancellor after being expelled from the party. Mr. Bevan, 
who is unlikely to leave the party by choice or otherwise, 
has not yet lost all chance of going higher still. 


Capitalism and the Archbishop 


Though there is probably no more determined opponent 
of communism in the world today than the Roman Catholic 
Church, in parts of Quebec, at least, it is unwise to assume 
that the church embraces capitalism instead. From time to 
time Monseigneur Philippe Desranleau, newly appointed 
archbishop of the Metropolitan See of Sherbrooke, has made 
that point very clear. 

Quotes from Msgr. Desranleau’s address following his 
installation carry particular emphasis when it is remem- 
bered that the Combines Investigation Act is at present 
being aired in Montreal civil court. The E. B. Eddy Match 
Company and four subsidiary match companies are charged 
with operating a monopoly in Canada. This is the fourth 
combine investigation started since the war; but so far no 
verdicts have been reached. 


To Msgr. Desranleau, monopolistic private enterprise 
“is a corrupting influence in North America.”’ Capitalism, 
he said, means “the excessive accumulation of private goods 
in the hands of a few”... and it .. . “can only uphold 
itself under a series of abuses.” 

“Capitalism tries under the cover of civil laws to reduce 
production, diminish agricultural production, centralize 
money and destroy the production of necessities, and this 
serves to increase prices and profits.” 

“Tt is this capitalism, well-entrenched and well-protected 
by anti-social legislation, which holds national and inter- 
national power.” It is equal to communism as a danger to 
moral and religious life, he stated. 


Mser. Desranleau is a strong supporter of Catholic syn- 
dicalism. He has said that “the duty of each Catholic 
worker to join a Catholic union was the first step in a 
fight to replace the economic structure.” As Bishop of 
Sherbrooke, he and Archbishop Joseph Charbonneau of 
Montreal (since resigned) provided moral and financial 
support for the workers’ families during the strike of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labor locals at 
the Canadian Johns-Manville Company plant in Asbestos, 
Que., in 1949. 

Msgr. Desranleau is no socialist in the political sense of 
the word, let there be no mistake. But it is interesting to 
find someone whose sense of proportion remains compara- 
tively clear when so much about him is befogged by pro- 
paganda. 


“] Saw MacArthur!” 


This phrase should some day take its place in the folk- 
lore of American grandfathers beside “I was stealing cherries 
in an orchard when Washington . . .”’ and “I was standing 
on Peachtree Street in Atlanta waiting for a streetcar when 
Sherman marched by on his way to the sea.” The MacArthur 
story, however, will probably start with “I was having a 
cold beer in the Nu-Television Cocktail Lounge on Broad- 
way and 60th .. .” Of course, the survival of both television 
and grandfathers may depend a great deal on whether or 
not MacArthur is right. 

It was this feeling of history in the making that drew us 
to the MacArthur parade in New York. Whether he had 
won more battles than by all the rules he should have lost, 
or lost more than should have been won, we cannot say. 
Great general or not, Americans have certainly deified him. 
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The enraptured look of the people around as his car ap- 
proached was such as we could not imagine on the faces 
of any other democratic people. We doubt that an English 
crowd has ever looked on Churchill in this way. It is incon- 
ceivable that a Canadian crowd would or could respond to 
anyone in the manner. The Nazis we’ve seen in newsreels 
appeared to be thus transported. (We are sure it is no more 
than coincidence that MacArthur appears everywhere in a 
trench-coat). 


As we stood in the wildly cheering crowd, looking as 
coldly Canadian as we dared, an American Legionnaire bore 
down, hand with MacArthur button outstretched, ready to 
pin it on our coat. “No,” we said, “don’t care for it.” 
“Whattsamatter,” he shouted within earshot of six police- 
men, “ya communist or sump’n?” “No,” we said, “Cana- 
dian.” This, we suppose, in the present temper of the United 
States and after Mr. Pearson’s speeches, was almost as 
unwise an admission to make. 


Letter From London 


Stella Harrison 


® NOBODY COULD HOPE to do justice in a thousand 
words to the pleasures of living in London in May, 1951. To 
try to give you an inkling of some of them, the best I can 
do is to quote from my personal diary of the month. Note 
that it is personal. The evidence (except in one instance) 
is that of my own eyes and ears, supported throughout by 
cuttings from the press. 


May Day. It is announced that the miners in the first 
four months of the year produced 78,000 tons more coal 
than the three million extra tons the Prime Minister asked 
for. With 6,500 fewer men in the industry, they mined well 
over four per cent more coal than in the same period last 
year. An increase in the bacon ration is announced for the 
latter part of the month. 


May 2. The Arts Council’s exhibition of Henry Moore’s 
work is opened to the public. White and pink blossom of 
cherry and almond, late this year, smile a welcome outside 
the Tate Gallery. Inside is displayed the creative biography 
of the man described in the foreword to the catalogue as our 
greatest living artist. The story is told in studies, sketches, 
drawings, carvings, statues, experimental forms and symbols. 
I do not “like” all of it but I find it stirring and provocative 
and often touching, especially the wartime drawings of 
sleepers in air-raid shelters and the Madonna and Child and 
Family groups. 

In the evening Mr. Attlee speaks at the Royal Academy 
banquet. “I hope the day will never come when an artist 
can be condemned as a heretic and sentenced to some form 
of punishment or reformatory treatment . . . Art to be 
healthy must be free.” 


May 3. In king’s weather, the Festival of Britain is de- 
clared open—on time. His Majesty drives in state to the 
Service of Dedication in St. Paul’s. Surely for most listeners 
and television viewers, the most moving moment is just 
before the benediction, when Parry’s hymn sings out Blake’s 
high resolve not to cease from mental fight “till we have 
built Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been speaking of our greatest 
national creation—our tradition of freedom and tolerance. 
Even amid the austerities and alarms of our times, he has 
said, we snatch brief moments to remind ourselves and to 
show to others what we of these much-tried and much- 
blessed islands have done in working out our own salvation. 





June, 1951 


Watching closely as the King comes out on to the Cathe- 
dral steps to broadcast his speech, you can see a nerve trem- 
bling in his cheek. But his posture is erect, his voice is 
steady, and his words of tribute to their courage and vitality 
fall sweetly on the people’s ears. 

The Royal Festival Hall is inaugurated in the evening. 
From my office windows three hours later the sky beckons 
with the glow of bonfires and floodlighting. As I ride south- 
ward to the river, the weariness of a long day drowns in the 
champagne of light. The sparkling fountains in Trafalgar 
Square appear as though crowned rakishly with an adver- 
tisement for gin, but the National Gallery, St. Martin’s and 
the Admiralty Arch are floodlit in pale gold. At Westminster 
I change ‘buses and for two cents I ride the length of the 
embankment, from Big Ben to Blackfriars. There is an un- 
interrupted view, from the upper deck, of the illuminated 
South Bank Exhibition across the river, a fairyland of 
shining colors reflected in the black water. As though to 
underline the contrast, a Thames barge hoots its way gravely 
downstream, only the lights in its prow hinting at its dim 
bulk. The embankment is crowded with men and women 
and lots of children and the ’bus advances at a walking pace 
round the wide bend to Charing Cross pier. The ships moored 
at the left bank come in sight, picked out in fairy-lights. 
I am glad to see they have not tried to decorate Waterloo 
Bridge, its cool beauty is left to speak for itself. 

May 4. Royal visit to the South Bank Exhibition. The 
crowds defy the rain to cheer the King again. Up to the 
last moment, workmen were laying turf and planting tulips, 
as, of course, they always do for outdoor displays in climates 
far less unpredictable than ours. 
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At South Kensington the Festival of Britain science exhi- 
bition is hailed as something entirely new in its imaginative 
conception. It includes working models of the apparatus 
used by the two scientists, both British, whose research 
made modern atomic science possible. Opening the exhibi- 
tion, Lord Addison says: “We must be impressed by the 
immense debt which the world is under at present to the 
complete freedom of thought, action, and research which 
has been opened to British scientists.” 

May 5. A thousand books, from Chaucer’s time to Priest- 
ley’s, are on show to the public at the Festival of Britain 
Book Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Thirty thousand Londoners march to a “May Day” de- 
monstration in Trafalgar Square. For the first time since 
1948, the ban on such processions is lifted, and I watch 
some of the magnificent trade union banners carried past, 
gold-tasselled and silk-embroidered. There are pennants 
bearing left-wing slogans studded at every few yards along 
the two miles of procession, but it is good-humored, orderly, 
and almost quiet. 

May 6. I visit the South Bank Exhibition myself and dine 
at the Royal Festival Hall. It is still day as we sit down to 
dinner and the floodlighting is barely perceptible when it is 
switched on. Gradually we become aware of the facades of 
buildings on the north bank bathed in golden light. It is 
night before we finish eating and meet friends come down 
to stroll here in the interval of the concert. At their sugges- 
tion, we climb to the top foyer of the Festival Hall and 
from here the views are breath-taking. London lies illumi- 
nated from County Hall to the Houses of Parliament, from 
Scotland Yard to Hungerford Bridge, from the Adelphi to 
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Somerset House, from the dome of the Old Bailey to the 
cross of St. Paul’s. With the exception of the Festival Hall, 
a thing of intrinsic and also functional beauty, the Exhibi- 
tion is more a matter of engineering than of architecture. 
Perhaps this is deliberate—the architecture is there on the 
other side, unremarked in the daily round, now proudly 
visible. 

We go down and walk along the Thames front, too happy 
and excited to spend much time in any of the pavilions, 
although we do explore the first three in the sequence—The 
Land of Britain, The Natural Scene and The Country. If 
the rest are anywhere nearly so attractively arranged and 
so entertainingly instructive, I shall need a fortnight’s leave 
to “do” this exhibition properly. Just one example—in The 
Natural Scene pavilion, round windows set in a dark panel 
light up one at a time to show the picture of a wild bird. 
At the same moment the song is heard, the song of cuckoo, 
blackbird, thrush, skylark, here in this spot, dreary before 
the war, derelict after it. Six years ago, in May, 1945, when 
the lights went on to reveal the scarred face of London, this 
site was an open sore. Now not only is the wound healed but 
the plastic surgery of men with a vocation has transformed 
the whole mournful visage of decrepitude into the laughing 
countenance of innocent joy. ey 

London, England, May 8, 1951. 


The Case for 
Price Control 


Eugene Forsey 


> MR. P. C. ARMSTRONG has given us a playful and 
entertaining essay*. But he has not given us anything like as 
formidable a case against price control as he might. I shall 
therefore not try to follow him through all the details of his 
argument. He admits much of my case when he says: “When 
government spending is rapidly increased . . . the effect may 
become, both economically and politically, too intense for 
safety. In such circumstances, resort to price control is in- 
evitable.”” His own case, such as it is, is vitiated by two 
basic confusions and one complete misunderstanding, and 
is further marred by several errors of fact. I shall deal with 
the last first. 

1. “The present socialist government of Britain clearly 
intended to adopt the plan” (price control), “but has com- 
pletely abandoned it.’’ Nonsense. The Labour party’s Janu- 
ary 1951 pamphlet, This Cost of Living Business, which Mr. 
Armstrong himself cites with approval, says: “About 60 per 
cent of the total spent by the nation is spent on things 
which are covered by price control . . . Of the remaining 40 
per cent ... half... is drink and tobacco . . . About three- 
quarters of the retail price of drink and tobacco is tax. . . 
The Government can reduce, or raise, prices by altering 
taxes . . . Rents of local authority dwellings are controlled 
locally, gas and electricity charges . . . are controlled by 
public authorities.” “Abandoned!” “Some chicken! Some 
neck!”’ 

2. “The Canadian branch of the British socialist party did 
use language at one time which suggested faith in the 
totalitarian system.” There is no “Canadian branch of the 
British socialist party.” From force of habit, Mr. Armstrong 
has slipped into the familiar terminology of corporation 
finance. The CCF is no more a “branch” of the Labour party 
than Mr. St. Laurent is a “branch” manager for Mr. Clement 


*Price Control by P. C. Armstrong: The Canadian Forum, May, 1951, 
p. 30. 
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Davies. And the CCF has never at any time “used language 
which suggested faith in the totalitarian system.” 


3. “Price control without wage control is sheer nonsense. 
The British Labour Party has pointed this out, with bold 
logic, in its recent pamphlet, This Cost of Living Business.” 
The British Labour party has not. The pamphlet says ‘“‘one”’ 
way to “restrict the supply of money available so that it 
matches the amount of goods and services . . . is to put a 
stop to increases in wages, salaries and profits. Another is 
to tax away the surplus money. Labour’s policy has been a 
combination of the two. Wages have not been frozen. . . 
But the community has been asked to exercise a general 
restraint on personal incomes. Increases in incomes have not 
been stopped altogether, but they have been related to in- 
creases in production.” 


Now for the confusions and the misunderstanding. 


The first confusion is as to the purpose of price control. 
Mr. Armstrong says that price control is a method of forc- 
ing people to accept a shortage of goods and services, and 
also that it is a method of producing a shortage of goods and 
services. It can’t be both. You can’t “accept” a shortage 
unless it’s there already. But if it’s there already you can't 
“produce” it. 


The second confusion is as to the alleged inflationary effect 
of governmental spending in general, and, in particular, 
“shot-gun charity,” Mr. Armstrong’s pleasing phrase for 
social security. “This addition to the amount of money in 
circulation,” says Mr. Armstrong, “is highly inflationary.” 
But is it an addition? Surely that depends on how it is 
financed. Deficit spending certainly has an inflationary 
effect; but where is the deficit spending now? The Dominion 
Government has had no deficit since the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1946. On the contrary, it has had surpluses total- 
ling approximately $1,980,000,000. Family allowances and 
old age pensions have all been covered by taxation. The pro 
posed new contributory old age pensions will all be covered 
by taxation and contributions. These expenditures don’t 
“add” to the money in circulation. They just transfer it 
from one set of pockets to another. True, the taxes may come 
from money that would otherwise have been saved, not spent 
for consumption goods, as it now probably will be. But the 
saving might only have reinforced the investment boom 
which is, and has been for several years, one of the most 
powerful inflationary factors. Incidentally, unemployment 
insurance (which Mr. Armstrong doesn’t mention; I don’t 
know whether he includes it under “shot-gun charity”) is 
actually anti-inflationary. In a period like the present, it is 
a form of compulsory saving. 

But the fatal defect in Mr. Armstrong’s case is his com- 
plete misconception of what the advocates of price control 
are after, and what they expect from it. The demands for it, 
he says, “are based entirely on a pathetic hope that the 
government can, once again, guarantee to us that we may 
have our total incomes grow more rapidly than the total 
production of goods and services such as the public would 
like to buy and use, without the inevitable result of a rise 
in prices, or drastic taxation.” Nonsense. When did the 
Government “guarantee” anything like what Mr. Armstrong 
describes? Certainly not during the war. There was very 
little “rise in prices,” but there was “drastic taxation;” and 
the Labour movement, in its brief to the Government on 
price control, February 20, explicitly recognized that there 
would have to be drastic taxation again. 

Mr. Armstrong appears to suffer from the delusion that 
advocates of price control think slapping on a price ceiling 
is all that’s needed to stop inflation. There may be an 
occasional numskull who thinks so. But the Labour move- 
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ment, which has taken the lead in the campaign for price 
control, certainly does not. The February brief said: “Mr. 
King, in his 1941 broadcast, made it very clear that ...a 
price ceiling, by itself, was not enough to stop inflation. 
But he made it equally clear that other measures by them- 
selves were not enough either. That is precisely Labour’s 
position now. Higher interest rates, higher taxes, control of 
consumer credit, manipulation of the external value of the 
Canadian dollar, control and allocation of scarce materials: 
all these are necessary ... But . . . these measures are not 
enough. They were not enough in the last struggle against 
aggression. They are not enough now. As the struggle is in- 
tensified, they will become steadily more and more in- 
adequate.” 


We are diverting manpower and materials from peacetime 
production to defence. That means total consumption must 
be cut, either absolutely or relatively. The nation as a whole 
must either take fewer goods and services than it has been 
getting, or at least forego extra goods and services it could 
otherwise have expected to get. Broadly speaking, there are 
two ways to do it: higher prices or higher taxes. Mr. Arm- 
strong plumps for higher prices. They would certainly choke 
off consumption. But they would choke it off in the most 
inequitable way possible. They would hit the poorest hardest. 
They would ration by the purse. 

Higher taxes (with price control) also would choke off 
consumption. But, since our tax system, however imperfect, 
is based mainly on ability to pay, higher taxes would choke 
off consumption much more equitably. They would hit the 
richest hardest. They would ration by need. 


This is, of course, a highly simplified statement of the 
case. But it brings out the essential fact that there is no 
single way of conquering inflation, and certainly no painless 
way. The way we took during the war worked well. Why not 
take it again? Nearly everyone admits that if things get bad 
enough we shall have to. But why wait? Our defence effort 
is taking only about 10 per cent of our production, against 
40 per cent during the war? Why wait for the 40 per cent? 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. There are 
no acute physical shortages yet? Why wait till there are, till 
a lot of the damage has been done? Why not prevent what 
we can? The administration of price control is a big job? 
It was bigger in 1941, when we had no experience to go on, 
and no trained administrators. The public wouldn’t accept 
the necessary restriction? Why? Is Communism less danger- 
ous than Nazism, or less repugnant to us? In 1941, price 
control was sprung on us literally overnight. The Govern- 
ment set to work, with all the arts of persuasion, to tell the 
people that price control was necessary and would work. 
The people accepted it and it worked. The thing can be 
done again. 


Ah! But what about wage control! “Price control without 
wage control is sheer nonsense,’ says Mr. Armstrong. But 
Labour won’t accept wage control. So, whatever the theo- 
retical merits of price control, it is just a vain dream unless 
Labour undergoes a change of heart. 


But is this true? The assumption seems to be that prices 
can’t be kept stable if wages are allowed to rise. This, how- 
ever, is plainly false. Wage increases can produce more than 
proportionate increases in productivity, and hence actual 
reductions in labour cost. If productivity is increasing, wages 
can increase with it. If profits are high (they are now at an 
all-time peak), there is room for a transfer of income from 
profits to wages. So wage increases do not necessarily break 
a price ceiling; and of this wartime experience provides 
statistical confirmation. During the period of price and wage 
control, prices remained practically stationary, while wages 
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rose considerably. Similarly, the assumption that price con- 
trol and wage control have the same purpose is false. Price 
control is intended to keep prices stable. Wage control is not 
intended to keep wages stable, but to prevent wage increases 
from breaking the price ceiling, a very different thing. 

The Canadian Labour movement, however, has explicitly 
told the Government that it “recognizes that wages could 
go up fast enough and far enough to break a price ceiling,” 
and that it is prepared to sit down with the government and 
management to work out methods of dealing with this danger 
if and when it arises. So no change of heart is necessary, 
and the supposed insuperable obstacle to price control 
vanishes into thin air. 

Price control is not a magic wand. But it is an essential 
part of any adequate anti-inflationary policy. Even with all 
the other necessary measures, it will not necessarily keep 
prices stationary. There are external forces which no one in 
Canada can control. But the existence of such forces only 
makes it the more necessary that all the factors which can be 
controlled should be. In the words of its February brief: 
“Labour believes that price control is needed now to pre- 
serve freedom and to ensure the highest possible standard 
of living compatible with that great object. It believes the 
Government will ultimately be driven to institute price con- 
trol. It urges action now to prevent the disillusionment, 
unrest, misery and injustice which uncontrolled prices will 
inevitably bring in their train.” 


Quebec and Korea 


Gordon O. Rothney 


®& ON APRIL 21, 1951, the following note appeared in the 
Montreal Devoir: 

“Last autumn, Mr. Frank Underhill, Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto, replied in the review, Canadian 
Forum, to an ‘isolationist, neutralist’ contributor, Mr. Brad- 
ford. The views of Mr. Underhill on foreign policy belong to 
Mr. Underhill, and he is free to express them. But in his 
reply there was one very significant paragraph. The Profes- 
sor of History warned Mr. Bradford that he was getting in- 
to bad company: 

‘The two main groups in Canada who are taking this isola- 
tionist, neutralist line against our involvement in world 
power-politics, are the extremists among the French- 
Canadian “nationalists’—the Laurentians of the 1930’s and 
their friends—and the Labor-Progressive party. . .’ 


“Thereupon someone whom I know well wrote to Pro- 
fessor Underhill, and asked him to what French-Canadian 
groups, to what documents he referred. Who are these ex 
tremists, in whose company it is so humiliating to find 
oneself that the single fact of meeting them on a road indi- 
cates that the road is bad? Who defends isolationism among 
the French Canadians? A university scholar of reputation, 
trained in historical discipline, is not a journalist hurried by 
events; he did not have to write off-hand, nor to rely on hasty 
or partial reports! 

“This letter has remained unanswered. Mr. Frank Under- 
hill has not furnished any elucidation to his correspondent.” 


These remarks appeared over the initials of the associate 
editor-in-chief of Le Devoir. On May 2, 1951, he made a 
further comment on “isolationism”: 

“Mr. Taft, a former isolationist, illustrates what we have 
often said: that isolationism is not the spirit of peace. The 
desire for isolation is nothing but a static type of egotism, 
quite unrelated to this age. Let some event force the isola- 
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tionist from his hideaway, and he becomes a ferocious inter- 
ventionist.” 

The Devoir opposes the Korean adventure, not on isola- 
tionist but on internationalist grounds. Its attitude from the 
beginning has been identical with that of Prime Minister 
Nehru, just as the attitude of the Bloc Populaire Canadien 
during the last war was identical with that of the Indian 
Congress Party. 

The people of India and the people of Quebec have had 
some experiences in common. The British won at Plassey in 
1757, and on the Plains of Abraham in 1759. Both peoples 
have suffered from power politics and imperialism, and both 
have had to rely on non-violent methods in their struggles 
for emancipation, methods which have in each case entered 
into the national traditions. 

When trouble began in Korea last summer, French Canada 
as a whole, like India, reacted against armed intervention, 
regardless of party affiliation. It was a Quebec Liberal, Jean- 
Francois Pouliot, who found an opportunity to blurt out on 
June 29, just before the regular session of Parliament was 
closed, “We should not get into it again on account of the 
stupidity of the men who are on the Security Council.” But 
Mr. Pearson replied that ‘“‘we must take our part in collective 
police action to stop trouble before it spread8.” ~ 

Mr. Saint-Laurent reacted almost exactly as Laurier did 
to the South African war in 1899. A limited participation 
was begun, which steadily became less limited, and most 
French-Canadian Liberals, in the press and in Parliament, 
have accepted what seems necessary in the interest of 
“Canadian unity.” But among the Nationalists, only a very 
few have been carried away by their anti-Communism to the 
extent of supporting warfare against native peoples overseas. 
One thing that has been accomplished is that whatever small 
number of French Canadians with “Fascist” leanings there 
may have been among the Nationalists, these have now defi- 
nitely been sorted out. The “Fascists”? are strong for the 
United Nations. But the independent newspapers in Que- 
bec, as well as the Montreal-Matin which supports the 
Union Nationale, have not altered their original stand with 
regard to Korea. 

In the House of Commons there are five opposition mem- 
bers from Quebec. Three are Independents and two are Pro- 
gressive Conservatives. What they have to say on foreign 
policy is a matter of significance, partly because they are 
not restricted in the expression of their views by the respon- 
sibilities of office, but even more because in provincial poli- 
tics they are all friends of the National Union, that is, of the 
government of the Province of Quebec. 


One of the Independents, Mayor Houde of Montreal, ex- 
presses his dislike of the government which interned him 
from 1940 to 1944 by boycotting Parliament, just as Irish 
Nationalists have often done at Westminster. Last December 
Mr. Houde was opposed in Montreal by a Liberal member 
of Parliament, but was re-elected Mayor by a two-to-one 
majority. 

When Parliament was given an opportunity to discuss the 
Government's Korean policy at the special session in Sep- 
tember, 1950, each of the other four Quebec oppositionists 
participated in the debate. First to speak was Dr. Raoul 
Poulin, a former National Union member of the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly. Dr. Poulin represents Beauce, the 
electoral district which led all Quebec in voting NO in the 
conscription plebiscite of 1942, just as the Eglinton division 
of Toronto led all Canada in voting YES. Although Mr. 
Saint-Laurent ended his general election campaign of 1949 
with a tour of Beauce, Dr. Poulin, as an Independent, cap- 
tured the seat from the Liberals. More than anyone else, 
therefore, he is authorized to speak for the 36 per cent. of 
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the Canadian people who opposed conscription during the 
war against the Nazis. What would be their attitude in a 
war against the Communists? In a measured speech on Sep- 
tember 2, 1950, Dr. Poulin answered each of the arguments 
of the interventionists. “Let us,” he said, ‘‘ help other peoples 
to establish their economy in such a way that they will not 
always be the menials of a group of countries who enslave 
and exploit them, thus fostering feelings of hate and resent- 
ment. . . . The lessons of the past, those learned by the 
Conservative government in the first world war, those 
learned by the Liberal government during the last war, prove 
that it is easy to decide how to start a war but that one is 
powerless to decide how to end it . . . The people of Quebec 
stated in 1942 their attitude toward conscription. Even 
though they have not had any further opportunity to state 
their position since, we may rightfully assume that they 
have not changed their minds.”’ 


The other three Quebec oppositionists all spoke on Sep- 
tember 4, 1950. Paul-Edmond Gagnon, who took Chicoutimi 
from the Liberals as far back as 1945, is, like Dr. Poulin, an 
Independent. “In the name of liberty, civilians are being 
slaughtered, women and children are being killed in Korea,” 
he said, ‘Pandit Nehru, head of a government with socialist 
trends, declined to take part in the Korean conflict 
Gandhi’s successor summons up all his energy mainly to 
fight misery and starvation . . . War has settled nothing 
and the one now starting, no matter how cruel or prolonged it 
may be, will bring no better results . . . Crimes perpetrated 
in the name of freedom will produce bitter results.” 


Then came the two French-speaking Progressive Con- 
servatives. First, Léon Balcer, with four years’ active war 
service in the Canadian navy, who took Three Rivers from 
the Liberals in 1949, and thus speaks for the real birth-place 
of the Union Nationale, the city of Maurice Duplessis, which 
in provincial politics has amply demonstrated its ability to 
assume the political leadership of the entire Province of 
Quebec. More moderate in his criticisms than were the Inde- 
pendents, he nevertheless opposed the government from the 
same point of view, stating that ‘there are many who 
regret that the United States . . . rejected Pandit Nehru’s 
offer of mediation.” He added that “in view of the person- 
ality of the Indian leader, of the political importance of his 
great country, we should have given more consideration to 
this offer of peace from a great Asiatic leader . . . We must 
preserve the integrity of our sovereignty for if there is one 
thing to which the people of my constituency are opposed, it 
is the union with the United States .. . If part of those 
billions that will be sunk into our intervention in Korea were 
only used to turn hundreds of millions of Hindus into 
friends filled with gratitude toward their Western allies, we 
would be doing more for peace than . . . through armed 
intervention in Korea.”’ 


Finally, there was the speech of Henri Courtemanche, who 
in 1949 took Labelle from the Liberals, in whose hands it had 
been since the defeat of Henri Bourassa in 1935. In foreign 
affairs, Mr. Courtemanche remains true to the Bourassa 
tradition: “If the United States, for reasons that I need 
not discuss, have chosen to rush headlong into an affair the 
nature of which they know nothing about, Canada should 
not follow them .. . We must avoid becoming involved in 
conflicts that arise between great powers and restrict our 
part to that of mediator . . . Nothing in the history of the 
Korean conflict justifies our intervention . . . Even if the 
French-Canadian members of the Liberal party are silent 
and thus favor intervention, my words express the general 
opinion of the French-Canadian people.” 


These four speeches were made long before China turned 
Mr. Pearson’s “police action” into a fiasco. The truth is that 
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there can be no “police action” except through the co-opera- 
tion of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. But when the two major 
powers are on opposite sides in a dispute, the armed inter- 
vention of one of them is bound to mean, not “police action,” 
but war. By the beginning of 1951, the “police” were having 
a very bad time of it in Korea. 

On February 1, 1951, Mr. Coldwell moved that “while 
Your Excellency’s advisers have generally followed a con- 
structive course in relation to the Korean dispute, they have 
in relation to the resolution branding China as an aggressor 
supported a course which is premature and unwise at this 
particular moment, and which should not have been pursued 
until the methods of peaceful negotiation had been com- 
pletely exhausted.” This wording was of particular interest 
irom a nationalist point of view because it implied a censure 
of the British Labour government as well as of the Canadian 
Liberal government. The impression had been pretty wide- 
spread in Quebec that since 1945 the CCF had supported 
the U.K. in international affairs as automatically as the 
LPP had supported the U.S.S.R. Here was evidence to the 
contrary. 

On February 6th, 1951, Dr. Poulin defined the attitude of 
the Quebec Independents towards Mr. Coldwell’s proposi- 
tion: “China is now a Communist country . . . because she 
cannot live otherwise. Let us give her a chance to recover, 
to rehabilitate herself ... Let us grant her a seat at the United 
Nations, and we may have the great satisfaction of witness- 
ing a change of attitude on her part. She will not become an 
ally of the western nations. . . She will be once again a 
nationalist and traditionalist country. What could be better 
for peace in Asia and the world? 

“The sub-amendment moved by the hon. member for 
Rosetown-Biggar,” Dr. Poulin continued, “states that the 
government has followed a constructive course in relation to 
the Korean dispute. I do not share this view and I said so 
emphatically in the House on September 2nd last. With this 
qualification, however, I shall vote for this sub-amendment 
because it censures the government, and with good reason I 
believe, for having supported a course which is premature 
and unwise in relation to the resolution branding China as 
an aggressor.” As it turned out, however, Mr. Coldwell 
allowed his proposal to be defeated without calling for a 
recorded vote. 

In view of this background of opinion, and of the inflation 
and taxation which have resulted from the government’s 
foreign policy, it is not surprising to find Mr. Gagnon be- 
coming very bitter in his speech of April 20, opposing the 
federal budget for 1951. “Canada has taken its place among 
the war-mongering nations, and our ministers,’ he said, 
“have decided that we would participate in the Korean con- 
flict while awaiting another theatre of operatons . . . The 
Minister of Finance is taxing us to send our young people 
to their death in Asia. He is taxing us to produce planes and 
bombs in order that our Atlantic Pact commitments may be 
carried out . . . We will make war alongside the United 
States if, when and wherever they will it, against Russia or 
China or anybody else. . . . It is always in the name of 
liberty that people are led to slavery. . . . Once more 
billions of dollars will be blown away for the benefit of muni- 
tion makers. . . I refuse to subscribe to such aims and to 
believe that it is on the battlefields of the Orient that we shall 
achieve the defeat of Communism. . . . We wish to work, to 
suffer, and to pay taxes to promote life, but not to promote 
death,” 

What Canadian today is so foolish as to believe that 
Canada can isolate herself from world events? That is not 
an issue in this country. The issue is between a North Ameri- 
can point of view and a world point of view; between those 
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who, thinking in terms of the past, can see neighbours only 
to the east and the south, and those who, facing the new 
world of the present, realize that we have also neighbours to 
the west and the north; between self-styled ‘‘progressives” 
who think that it is progressive to stand for continentalism 
and that it is a “progressive society’’ which is being threa- 
tened in Asia, and so-called ‘‘isolationists” who believe that 
events have left the “progressives” far behind and that in 
the world of 1951 a policy of continentalism is both conserva- 
tive and disastrous. 

The anti-imperialist type of nationalism is essentially 
democratic in character and a necessary prelude to inter- 
nationalism. This is the nationalism, for example, of the 
Indian and of the French Canadian. The nationalism of the 
imperialist, on the other hand, is essentially undemocratic 
and can never be reconciled with the idea of one world. 
Really isolationist in the worst sense, it is the type of 
“patriotism” which has been traditional in Ontario, but not 
in Quebec. A reasonable case however can be made for the 
contention that absorption in an American super-nation is 
not going to be the final fate of Canada. North Americanism 
and North Atlanticism are, after all, simply extended forms 
of isolationism. From the world point of view, the supreme 
act of isolationism consists in going to war against the other 
half of the human race. 


Impressions of Spain 


Michael Shenstone 


& SPAIN IS A LITTLE HARD on the moral fibre of the 
traveller. People who, like myself, like to tell themselves 
frequently that they have a healthy, finely-developed social 
conscience, are dismayed to find that after a week or so in 
that country, atrophy is definitely setting in. They will no 
longer be moved—except to annoyance—by the swarms 
of thin little children who cluster around and beg for a few 
coins or a cigarette. They will no longer notice the quiet 
look of hunger to be seen everywhere in people’s eyes, the 
mothers who cleverly bring along their sickly babies when 
they beg on strategic street-corners. They will wave away the 
quavering old men who want so desperately to sell them a 
cigarette or a postcard, or to find them a hotel or serve as a 
guide. “You can’t take care of everybody, can you?” they 
will mutter, and push on to the local cathedral. Only some 
new and enterprising variation in mendicant technique will 
awake those fine old charitable instincts in them. Their 
only comfort is that it will be a good long time yet before 
they share the mood of those better-off Spaniards who will 
comment to them “Yes, it is true, there are some hungry 
people in this town. But you know, the poor, they sing, they 
are so gay ...” For the tourist will have heard no singing. 

That is the first and all-important fact about Spain—a 
deep, desperate poverty, partly permanent and partly a re- 
sult of war and Franco; a poverty that for many is not just 
want of decent clothing or housing, but actual want of 
food. The ordinary unskilled wage earner gets 20-25 pesetas 
a day, though some earn 15.* Bread is his staple diet. He 
may buy his daily ration of 12 oz. of it for half a peseta. If 
he wants more, he must buy it on the “black” market (for 
which I once saw a policeman marshalling the queue— 
Spaniards unlike other Latins, have been known to queue) 
at 3-4 pesetas for the same amount, of 5 for real wheaten 
bread. The same price ratios hold good for his meagre 
ration of olive oil. The cheapest fish will cost him 4.50 a 
pound, fresh meat 14 a pound, a small egg 1.20, his wine 


*25 pesetas—$1 U.S. at the trade rate. The tourist rate, 40 pesetas= $1 
is pleasant but unrealistic. 
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(in most towns the public water is undrinkable) 3.80 a 
quart. And it is a Catholic country, so he will have many 
children to share in God’s bounty. Sometimes his housing 
looks quite civilised, perhaps better than a Halifax slum; 
sometimes it resembles an earth-floored tool shed. And in the 
country there are structures of sticks and straw, which you 
believe are for animals until the occupants emerge . . . 


The result is that most people are too busy struggling to 
exist, to think about regimes. This goes for part of the 
middle classes too — university teachers, for instance, all 
have to have another job as well. Wealth is not as showy as 
you might expect. It often remains secluded behind doors, in 
the lovely patios; and a little of it goes a long way, for you 
can hire a maid for 100 pesetas a month and her keep. Few 
people, even among Falangists (not all of whom are right- 
wing), like their “Francisco Franco, by the Grace of God 
Cauddlo of Spain,” as he calls himself on the coins. I heard, 
for example, that a recent: student strike at the University 
of Madrid about municipal street-car fares, a strike which 
the police had had to quell, had been encouraged by the 
University authorities, who are Falangist. The reason was, 
it is said, the fact that the Mayor of Madrid is a great pal 
of Franco’s. This sort of thing baffles the foreigner. 


But to Spaniards at the moment, almost anything is better 
than revolution or civil war. Ruins, trench systems, 
ubiquitous little stone monuments by the roadside with the 
names of those who died “for God and for Spain” (on the 
right side, of course) are there to convince them. People 
talk openly against Franco, and make fun of him. But you 
do not hear of any strong organized opposition, or a strong 
Communist movement. For what can one do? One can turn 
unobtrusively away as the police march by on parade, as I 
saw people do in Barcelona. One can comment on the comic- 
opera quality of the new uniforms of Franco’s guard, as I 
heard people do in a crowd in Madrid. One can, greatly 
daring, strike—as, amazingly, in March at Barcelona—the 
first strike since Franco, and significantly not against the 
Caudillo but the cost of living. People say this strike may 
well be the thin edge of the wedge. But it is still very thin, 
and meanwhile the city is filled with 20,000 police. So there 
is quiet. 


Fascism was at least efficient. Hitler built Autobahns, 
Mussolini made the trains run on time. But Franco? The 
roads are the worst in Europe west of Yugoslavia. The 
troops, while I have no information about their arms or 
military prowess, are the sloppiest I have seen, all of what- 
ever stature or girth, in uniforms three sizes too big. Great 
public works are begun, and discontinued. Former anti- 
Franco areas have much less public money spent on them— 
though Canadians are not the ones who can criticize here. 
Madrid is a modern city with comparatively few slums, and 
elsewhere you occasionally see a “Generalissimo Franco 
Garden City” housing project, but the most impressive lay 
building in any small town is inevitably for the “Guardia 
Civil.” Police, police everywhere in everything from Napo- 
leonic to S.S. costumes; not particularly terrifying or busy 
police, chiefly inspiring the foreigner with wonder at this 
novel method of solving unemployment, and surprise at the 
ability of a poor country to pay them all. The regime is in- 
credibly naive in some ways. It knows that intellectuals are 
often irreligious and therefore dangerous. So when a new 
centre for experimental science was built recently at Madrid, 
with several nice buildings and quite good equipment con- 
sidering the lack of funds, there was also erected on the 
premises a good-sized church, expressly for the centre, and 
no mere chapel either, but tall and spacious, lavishly decor- 
ated with all that Spanish gilt could achieve. I suppose they 
think this will solve the problem. 
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There are many other impressions one receives — the 
splendid parades the regime puts on, with white-robed 
Moorish cavalry, gilded State coaches, bands, lines of 
Franco’s guard, trumpets, dignitaries in three-cornered hats, 
each week when the ambassador of some pint-sized state 
comes to present his credentials after the revocation of the 
U.N. resolution, the total absence of tractors in Spain; the 
inhuman way the donkeys are loaded down; the lovely 
Spanish women; the fact that five times as many people 
in Madrid go to the soccer games as to the bull-fights; the 
invasion of Spain by the comic-book, but its impermeability 
as yet to Coca-cola; the courtesy of the people; their long- 
ing to be told that you love their country, as you soon do; 
the charm of the old towns; the Moorish palaces; the loveli- 
ness of the countryside; the carefree inexpensive time the 
tourist has. 


And the women who patiently collect with little shovels 
from the road what the donkeys—and often the little boys— 
have done there. And the bowed, hopeless old men trudging in 
the gutters, hoping for a cigarette butt or a piece of rag. . . 
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Logging on scenic Malahat property was started only after the 
Provincial Government refused to take the land as a free gift, direc- 
tors of the Victoria Chamber of Commerce were told yesterday . . . 
However, the committee that called on the Government was told the 
Government might buy the land after it was logged and attempt to 
restore its beauty by reforestation. (Victoria Colonist) 


$25 weekly for capable, experienced girl or woman for general 
housework. Private man and bath. Liberal time off . 
(Classified advertisement, The Hamilton Spectator) 


Vancouver, April 12 (CP).— 

Evelyn Caldwell left for Korea today to cover the war for the 
Vancouver Sun. Miss Caldwell has written a shopping column for the 
Sun for the last five years, under the pen-name Penny Wise. 

(Globe and Mail) 


Madiy uninhibited ! A far and fabulous cry from the pallid pinks, 
—’s two wildly new yet wonderfully 

wearable spring inete for lips and fingertips. Lilac Champagne, a 
mildly intoxicating mauve distilled from hearts of lilacs growing 
wild! Baby Tangerine, ripely luscious, still blushing from the sun’s 
impetuous kiss! (Advertisement, The Edmonton Journal) 


I would like to express the shock I received in Paul Gardner’s 
article on the World Calendar (How Confused Can You Get?; New 
Liberty, Jan.) when I read his statement that the seven-day week 
cycle was man-made. Anyone who professes to be a Christian surely 
bases his belief on the Bible and the Law of God and both of these 
clearly state that God ordained the seven-day week 

(Letter to the editor, New Liberty) 











This month’s prize of a six month’s subscription goes to J.G. 
Mitchell, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


Final Absolution (SHort Story) 
Yvonne Agazarian 


® DONALD MILLIGAN pressed his hands down hard 
against the oaken rail at the top of the pew, and bowed his 
head. The quiet of the chapel was intensified by the mut- 
tered prayers and the click-clack of rosary beads. The thick, 
somewhat sickly odor of incense lapped forward in waves 
from the altar, recently bright in the pageantry of bene- 
diction. Three more people, he thought, and the pit of his 
stomach lurched uneasily. Three more people, and then it 
was his turn. 


The little door of the confessional creaked open, and Mr. 
O’Connell came out, his round, red face creased into deter- 
mined devotion, his mouth at peace from the absolution. 
Mrs. Sullivan rose from her place at the end of the pew, 
genuflected stiffly, and hobbled into the dim box. That left 
two. Donald dragged his eyes away from the shut door and 
watched O’Connell stride robustly up the church, launch 
himself at the altar steps, drag his rosary from his pocket, 
and slump over into his devotions, the beads clattering 
against the rail. It must be nice, thought Donald, to be 
able to work at religion, in the same way he worked the 
bellows at the forge. 


“O Jesus,” Donald prayed. “Let this confession change 
me. This time let me walk out of there and know that I 
am strong.” The prayer was flat. It had the flavor of being 
tasted too often, left around too long, like the cider he had 
drunk that morning. That must be the devil, he thought, and 
covered his ear with his hand, straining to hear with his 
right one, the one reserved for his guardian angel. Then he 
felt foolish. That was the sort of thing his kid brother did, 
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not he, Donald Milligan, eighteen, and a blacksmith’s ap- 
prentice. 


Another figure crept up to the altar rails, Mrs. Sullivan. 
Donald glanced sideways again quickly. There was only one 
other person on his bench now, Clair Williams, straight and 
stiff in her devotions, her eyes closed, her body held away 
from the support of the rail. Donald straightened his slouch- 
ing shoulders and tried to pray again. How was he going to 
explain this time, after the promises he had made before? 
What would Father Duffy say? Last month he had been so 
sure. Last month it was to have been different. And the 
memory of other promises, and other months when it hadn’t 
been different, caught his stomach again, and clenched his 
hands down tight against the rail. Clair Williams rose, with 
conscious erectness, and genuflected, her back square. The 
black rectangle of the confessional door waited, open, to 
absolve her. 

Donald slid himself along the empty bench, and tried 
again, forming the words in his thoughts. “Bless me, Father, 
for I have sinned, it is three weeks since I made my last 
confession, and since then . . .” Since then he had done 
what the other boys had done. He had been to the pub, 
and returned staggering, he had fooled around with the girls, 
and sworn, but how to put his real sin this time? Better 
state it plainly, and perhaps the priest would not notice it 
so much. He had lost his temper. Yes, that was best, no need 
to explain that searing heat that welled up inside him, and 
impelled him to insane actions in a swearing, sweating fury. 
But he had hit the girl—he’d have to say that. “Our Father, 
who art in heaven . . .” The triumphant thunder that was 
O’Connell’s genuflection made Donald look up, and watch 
him as he marched down the aisle. The church vibrated in 
response, and the thick air swirled through the light beams 
that pointed down from the stained glass window. Donald 
gave up the attempt at prayer and turned to the confessional, 
his eyes fixed on the closed door. 

** * * 

After the dimness of the church the afternoon sun was 
bright, and the air sweet. Donald stood on the threshold for 
a moment, then he flicked his cap onto his head, jammed 
his hands into his pockets, and swung down the steps. The 
village was silent in the closed quiet of its Sunday afternoon, 
doors shut, windows blank. The heat had gone from the 
sun, but the air still hung in heavy swirls, like the incense 
in the chapel. Donald started to whistle, then let the shrill 
sound tail away, back into the quiet. 


It was half a mile down the hill, through the clusters 
of cottages that were the village, across the yard of the all- 
inclusive shop, to the right by the forge, and away from 
the pub into the lane, the Milligan cottage showing dingy 
between the trees. Donald’s mood evaporated. It was so 
easy to feel changed, kneeling, saying penance in the church, 
or walking down the cobbled streets between the peaceful 
houses, but here, on the sun-baked pathway that led dustily 
to the kitchen door, his decision was no longer clear-cut. 

He stepped over the threshold, half of his attention alert 
for the inevitable question, rehearsing the right reply in his 
mind. 

“Donald?” The voice had an edge to it, and sliced the 
still air. His footsteps broke rhythm briefly, then clattered 
toward the stairs. “Yes Mum, it’s me.” He wanted to be 
alone for a while to believe in himself, before he was put to 
the test. 

“Donald.” His name followed him upstairs as he got to 
his room. His brother’s corner was littered with clothes, and 
the fishing poles were gone. He frowned and walked across 
to his own bed. 
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“Donald.” The voice was at the door now, and he turned 
to face his mother. “Why are you so late? I had tea all 
ready, and neither you nor Frank were home.” 

“I was at confession,” he answered carefully. 

“Ah,” she said triumphantly, “and what did Father have 
to say this time?” 

He didn’t reply, instead started to pull off his Sunday shirt. 
He remembered again the low murmuring voice, the secluded 
intimacy of the dim box, the shadowy grating, and the hard 
wood beneath his knees. “It is small things that pave the 
way for the big.” 

“T suppose it’s too much for me to expect an answer from 
my own children. All I’m here for is to feed you, and keep 
the house over your head.”’ 

“No Mun, it’s not that,” he protested quickly, blundering 
at the misunderstanding that was always between them. 
“Well, I'd like to know what it is then.” She sniffed, and 
he felt his irritation crystallize. “It is the small things . . .” 
—ridiculous to expect things to change right away. Only he 
knew, had to be sure, that from now on it was different. 

“I’m sorry, Mum, there were a lot of people today.” 

“All right then,” she muttered, somewhat mollified. “Hurry 
up now and come and give me a hand in the kitchen. The 
wood needs splitting, and the pump is stuck.” 

She turned and left him, and Donald pulled on his shirt 
vigorously. Everything was going to be all right. Soon peace 
would be a habit, as bickering was now. Perhaps he might 
even never get angry again. He clattered downstairs whistling 
the Te Deum. 

* * * * 

Frank came home late for supper, dirty, wet, and tired. 
Mrs. Milligan got up from the table quickly, and catching 
him by the ear cuffed him soundly with her other hand, 
thwarted fury in her voice. 

“T never knew such children. I just wish your father could 
see you both, it would be just punishment, that it would. 
Now get upstairs, you dirty little ragamuffin, and get 
cleaned up.” 

Frank scuttled away, with an attempt at a cocky grin 
at his brother, and Donald sat quiet, his fingers tense 
against the table edge. Mrs. Milligan sat down again, 
muttering: 

“It’s always the same with you boys, thoughtless and 
bad-tempered both of you.” 

Donald sat silent. 

“And it’s no use you getting the sulks either. All you’ve 
done since you’ve been home from church is sulk and 
glower. I'm sure that’s not what Father Dufiy told you to 
do.” 

“Father Duffy has nothing to do with it, Mum,” Donald 
answered, his voice rising slightly. Then, more slowly, “It’s 
just that I haven’t anything to say.” 

“Well, that’s nothing new. You usually do have nothing 
to say, although you use a lot of words doing it.” Mrs. 
Milligan drank her tea noisily, and Donald watched her. 

It might have been different, he thought, if Dad hadn’t 
left. If Mum hadn’t had to raise us both, take in washing 
and go out scrubbing floors at the big house. That argument 
was too familiar to carry much weight. He had heard it 
so often in his mother’s high, resentful tones, as he came 
home from school dirty, or handed over his weekly pay. 
Thank God tomorrow was Monday, and that meant being 
out of the house all day. 





<-—«K MOUNT RUNDLE FROM NORQUAY ROAD, BANFF 
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Frank was back, tidy but antagonistic. His small young 
body held rigid, ready for the flow of words. But this time 
his mother ignored him, and Donald watched him slide 
unobtrusively into his chair and tackle his dinner, now cold, 
with the grease from the shepherd’s pie congealing in pools 
on his plate. 

Mrs. Milligan remained blessedly silent through the rest 
of the meal, and it was not until the thick foamy suds of the 
dishwater had dwindled into a brackish gray that she 
suddenly spoke again, a sly, deceptive casualness in her 
voice, as though she had been savoring this moment. 

“Donald,” she said slowly, “what’s this I hear about you 
hitting Susan Wright?” 

Donald felt a hopeless lassitude. She knew. She had known 
all along. Confession didn’t completely clean the slate. You 
confessed, not only to Almighty God, the blessed Mary ever 
Virgin, and all the Saints, but everyone. Every single person. 
He kept silent. 

“Frank, be careful of that cup, dry it and put it down. 
Don’t just stand there gawking. Donald, what’s this I hear 
about you and Susan?” 

He tried to speak to ward off his humiliation. He remem- 
bered the priest’s words. “My son, what you have done was 
in the heat of anger. Let this be a warning to you. You 
do in anger that which you cannot excuse to yourself or 
others.”’ What could he say? 


He moved over to the range and hung the saucepan on 
the nail above the stove. 

“Donald, will you answer when I speak? What happened? 
Come on, tell me.” 

He stood trapped, and still stayed silent. For once she 
might relent. If only she would leave him alone. 

“Donald, unless you answer, I won’t have you in this 
house.” 

“J—hit—her, Mum.” The words came slowly. 

“Hit her. Yes, I heard that. But why?” 

How to explain? Nothing could change when the past 
was with you every day. Susan, baiting and exciting him 
until his whole body was a pulsing animal of desire. She, 
with her pretty ways, and cool, impertinent hands. 

“J—ljost my temper.” 

“Is that all you have to say? You and your father to- 
gether, you’re one and the same.” 

“But Mum, she led me up, and then cut me off without—” 

“What? What are you talking about?” Mrs. Milligan’s 
voice took on a new note, expectant, as if the full possibilities 
of the situation had not completely occurred to her. 

“She led me up, and then cut me off, and I lost my 
temper, and gave her something to remind her not to try 
that trick on anyone again.” 

Donald’s voice rose, his blood quickened at the memory, 
the humiliation of the whole incident. 

“So I have a fool for a son, have I?” screamed Mrs. 
Milligan, wiping her coarse hands on her apron. “A fool, 
a fool and a brute, who cannot control himself with a girl.” 

Donald put his hands to his ears to cut out the noise. 
Absolution, where was the peace, the strength of forgive- 
ness? He had a quick flash of Frank’s face, open-mouthed, 
idiotic in its half-comprehension, and as he stumbled for- 
ward to get away from this mockery, he caught his foot on 
the poker, and sent it spinning into the middle of the 
kitchen. Mrs. Milligan picked it up. 

“You no good, dirty bit of scum,” she screamed. “Is it 
not enough that you throw your filthy temper around the 
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neighborhood until everyone is talking? Is it not enough 
that you make me a laughing stock, like your father before 
you?” She raised her hand in pontifical gesture. “I who have 
had to bear with your outbursts from the time you were a 
nasty little boy, to now, when you must kick everything 
round the kitchen. No, don’t think you’re going anywhere, 
you stay here and take your medicine. Frank I can thrash, 
you I—” 

“I’m getting out of here and never coming back.” Donald 
broke in, shouting, swaying in the middle of the floor, his 
hands clenching and unclenching against his sweating palms. 
His mother’s face seemed far off, as though seen through 
a shadowy grating. Mrs. Milligan stood in the doorway, 
her arms outspread against it, the poker clutched in one 
hand. 

“You're doing no such thing. I raised you from a whining 
child, and by heaven you’re going to stay and earn your 
keep. How can I make money enough to support myself?” 
She was frightened now, afraid she had gone too far. 

Donald shook his head, as if to flick off her words, and 
advanced upon her at the door. 

“Get out of my way, I’m getting out.” __ 

“You’re doing no such thing.” Mrs. Milligan’s face 
was naked in anger, as Donald’s hands groped blindly past 
her to the latch. With vicious triumph she slashed him 
across the knuckles with the poker. He twisted in protest. 
Jesus,” he panted, grabbing at her hand, wrenching at the 
poker. Frank screamed and started to sob dully. Mother and 
son stood struggling. As Donald twisted the poker from his 
mother’s fingers, her nails came up and raked his face. In a 
moment of triumphant absolution he struck. 

The woman reeled back and sank, half-crouching, to the 
floor, surprise in her face. Donald stared down at the bright 
blood patterning her temple. The woman opened her mouth 
and started to scream in a high-pitched wail. Rage went 
out of him, and fear grabbed at his brain. “Mother,” he 
prayed. “Oh Christ, mother.” Then, as she still crouched 
there, screaming, he stumbled out of the house and into 
the lane 


Music Review 


Milton Wilson 


® DONALD TOVEY’S REPUTATION as a music critic* 
has been steadily growing for the last twenty years, and his 
death accelerated rather than interrupted the process. Cer- 
tainly the process should not be interrupted. I have no doubt 
that Tovey is the most penetrating and exciting music critic 
that England has ever produced. But, despite this increasing 
reputation, few commentators have gone beyond occasional 
remarks on his wit, humanity, breadth of interests and 
critical acumen, and actually tried to decide what his 
critical principles were—perhaps because Tovey himself was 
too busy applying them to define them. For me, two ideas 
which recur over and over again (and no writer is more 
garrulous or repetitive than Tovey) seem basic: (a) the 
distinction between the formal and the merely decorative 
and (b) the importance of scale or speed of movement as 
the determinant of musical form. 

Tovey was amused by people who imagined that original 
harmonies or ingenious thematic transformations were in 
themselves of much value in composing music, and poked 
fun at the critics who found the first movement of the Fifth 
Symphony “built up” from a figure of four notes. It isn’t, 


*ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON MUSIC: Donald Francis Tovey; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 404; $4.50 
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of course; but, even if it were, that fact would tell you very 
little about the form of the work. In the same way, Lisztian 
thematic transformations, while amusing, are no sign of 
Liszt’s formal inventiveness, which is extremely limited. 
The important thing is when and why these transformations 
occur, or, more important still, what sort of paragraphs they 
build up; and formal cohesion is not proved by asserting 
that the final cadence of a movement is derived from the 
accompaniment of the second subject. Is there any reason 
why it shouldn’t have been derived from an earlier transi- 
tional theme or, indeed, been an entirely new theme? The- 
matic derivations aside, does it bring the last paragraph 
to a satisfying conclusion? These are the questions that few 
critics ask, and Tovey inspires one to ask them. “The art 
of transforming musical themes is omnipresent in music 
that does not conscientiously object to it. It constitutes most 
of the art of Wagnerian leitmotive; and sad nonsense is often 
preached about it by theorists and teachers who imagine it 
to be the basis of logical development in music . . . Apart 
from the art of paragraph building, such thematic connexions 
can give us no guarantee that the music has any more logic 
than a series of puns.” 

Tovey treated harmonic originality with the same scepti- 
cism. ‘“‘When he (Rousseau) begins to explain the subtleties 
of Gluck’s chorus of Furies in Orfee he flies in a thoroughly 
amateurish way to extremes of pedantry in theorizing about 
an enharmonic modulation which he reads into his text by 
mistake, and which, even if his account were correct, would 
have about the same aesthetic value as Virgil’s masterly use 
of the ablative absolute.” “We are told that of late years 
the harmonic vocabulary of music has been incalculably 
increased. I confess to feeling sceptical as to the importance 
of all changes of vocabulary in all languages. In my youth 
the English vocabulary gravitated round two words, ‘rotten’ 
and ‘rippin’.’ I am credibly informed that these have now 
been replaced by ‘septic’ and ‘wizard.’ The consequences of 
such an extension of the English language are doubtless 
incalculable, but I question whether they are equivalent to 
anything more important than ‘new ways of taking appog- 
giaturas and notes of taste’.’’ Similarly Tovey complains 
about the tendency to contrast the fugue and the sonata as 
opposed types of musical form; he did not regard the fugue 
as a form at all, merely a type of musical texture, whose 
pattern was mildly standardized only at the beginning of 
works of that name. One would like to have heard Tovey 
on Cecil Gray, whose formal theories are almost entirely 
based on thematic texture and the fugue-sonata opposition, 
and who once remarked of a particular Bach fugue that the 
problem was finding the subject, after which the work wrote 
itself. What he would have said in private on the twelve-tone 
system is obvious enough. 


But what for Tovey is the form which gives the texture 
value? The answer is simply movement: how fast the work 
moves, and how large are its steps. Works which do not move 
much, like Bach’s and Handel’s, achieve their effects by con- 
trast and balance, or, like a few almost motionless slow 
movements of Beethoven, have to be ended by an interrup- 
tion; but most music since Gluck and Haydn has been 
fundamentally dramatic—it moves, and the harmony and 
texture are relevant by supporting the scale and speed 
(which has nothing to do with metronome tempo) of move- 
ment. Wagner’s harmonic innovations did not occur be- 
cause he was tired of the harmonies of Mendelssohn and 
tried to invent something new and original. They occurred 
because the size and continuity of his operas demanded them. 
The operas of Mozart consisted of a series of short and 
relatively speedy movements. Each of Wagner’s mature 
operas (including the whole Ring) was one movement timed 
to move at the same speed as the drama. Therefore its steps 
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had to be about ten times as slow. The technical effect of 
this change of time-scale or movement was the spreading 
apart of the cadences and a greater emphasis on what in 
faster moving music were merely passing notes or transitional 
harmonies. Mozart moved rapidly from chord A to chord B; 
Wagner moved through A2 and A3 and A4, each of which 
Was given sufficient emphasis to seem just as independent 
as transitional. These new harmonies, in other words, re- 
sulted irom a change in form, that is, a change in speed of 
movement. They are functional, as Liszt’s harmonic changes 
were not. The music of Sibelius (and much modern music 
since Strauss) Tovey sees as an attempt to adapt the Wag- 
nerian time-scale to non-theatrical music, an adaptation 
achieved successfully by Wagner himself in the Siegfried 
/dyli, These theories of form are worked out with an in- 
exhaustible supply of analogy and allusion in the essays on 
Haydn, Gluck, Schubert and Brahms (all reprinted in this 
new volume) as well as in other slighter and more occasional 
essays also included (particularly in ‘‘Musical Form and 
Matter’). 

But Tovey is not a systematic critic. And interesting as 
it is to see the principles I have outlined hard at work 
(although only half-defined) in Tovey’s analyses, it is per- 
haps his wealth of obiter dicta that makes him so fascinating 
to read. He will attack almost any subject, literary or 
musical, and explain why the convention of the happy end- 
ing in eighteenth century drama differs from the same con- 
vention in eighteenth century opera; whether a musical 
illustration should come before or after the words it illu- 
strates; the relative importance of speech rhythm and dance 
rhythm in the history of music; poets’ knowledge of music; 
how the distinctive character of the piano is not that its 
notes are struck but that their tone dies away (which makes 
Chopin and Debussy normal and Prokofieff and Stravinsky 
eccentric) ; and so on and so forth. Anyone who cares at all 
for music should get Tovey’s last volume and look forward, 
as his editor Hubert Foss does, to Mary Grierson’s forth- 
coming biography and the letters which it will doubtless 
contain. 


On Canadian Criticism 
Allan Sangster 


®& OUR CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS this month 
carry two letters which were provoked by this column in the 
last issue. Accordingly, since radio is in its spring doldrums, 
it might be well to discuss more fully the question of criti- 
cism in this country, with especial reference to music, those 
who make it, and those who have to deal with it in print. 
Especially since both tone and content of these letters 
suggest that their writers are more interested in maintaining 
the status quo than in facing facts squarely. 

Among other things, the letters accuse me, and this maga- 
zine, of using ‘the smear technique,” of descending to the 
tactics of yellow journalism, instead of, as we should, de- 
voting our space to an analysis of the music played by the 
T.S.0. Our correspondents are, we might point out, some- 
what inattentive in their reading of this journal when they 
protest (as does Miss Macpherson) “against your magazine’s 
reporting of musical events” or (as does Mr. Wood), that 
we “pan as many people as possible in order to show superior 
knowledge.” The fact is that we almost never report musical 
events, except for Milton Wilson’s regular column on 
records and his occasional comments on live music. Is he 
too under fire? Nor do we pan as many people as possible 
for any reason whatsoever. 

As to the rest—dear correspondents, must I give you 
chapter and verse, detail upon detail? I assure you that I 
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have been analyzing the work of this and other orchestras 
for years, publicly for pay, publicly but without pay, and 
privately for my own satisfaction, as one who loves to hear 
good music well performed. What I gave last month is the 
essence of that analysis, the end result of a good many years 
of listening, writing, comparing. That result is as inescapable 
to me as it was to Mr. Hambleton: he implied it, I said it 
outright—the major trouble with the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra is in its leadership. In all humility I submit that 
this is no descent to personalities or to yellow journalism; 
when one is deeply and seriously concerned with an art 
personalities simply do not matter. 


One wonders why, whenever any serious consideration of 
this matter is raised in print, the defenders of the status quo 
are so quick to raise the cry of “personal attack.” In any 
other field, absolutely any other field whatever, the not 
quite adequate incumbent of a position is not retained after 
he has outlived his usefulness, nor is he made to seem more 
satisfactory than he is by artfully manipulated publicity 
and skillfully contrived adulation. Nor is the opposition 
muzzled by underhand but often effective pressures. On the 
contrary, the incapable is turned out as soon as his unfitness 
has been demonstrated, and a more capable and satisfactory 
man appointed to the position. 

In answer to Mr. Wood’s question I regret that I cannot 
give the names of those critics who were fired or suspended 
for speaking their minds too freely. The facts in these cases 
were given to me by the persons concerned, on the strict 
understanding that their names should not be made public. 
Accordingly I do not make them public, but do assure you 
that they are reputable newspaper people who have honest 
and competent opinions. They would like to print those 
opinions, but they also like to eat. 

Obviously our correspondents, in going on about critics 
who “have been unstinting in their praise’ are still in 
swaddling clothes when it comes to knowledge of the con- 
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ditions under which many, if not most, Canadian critics do 
their work. Let me recount for their edification the system 
worked out by one eminent Canadian practitioner—an 
honorable, knowledgeable man grown old in the daily 
service of music on one of our largest newspapers. 

“The thing is,” he says, “even in my early days I realized 
I couldn’t buck them. Faugh! They don’t want criticism, 
they want slush. Say something pleasant, find something to 
praise—that’s what you have to do if you want to hold a 
job here. So eventually I made myself a list—what you 
might call an order of priority. It works like this: 

‘First I consider what every critic should first consider— 
the actual performance. Was it genuinely good, sound, musi- 
cal? If so, fine. I write my column on that, and am glad to 
do SO. 

‘But suppose the performance was terrible? I can’t say 
so, so | move on to the next item on my list—the choice of 
program. Was that good, the music well chosen, the program 
well balanced? If so, I write on that, complimenting the 
performer on his skill and taste in selection. 

‘But suppose the concert was packed with tripe and old 
war-horses? Again I move on—were the works of great com- 
posers among those presented? If so, well and good—nothing 
is easier than to ramble on for a page or so on the merits ot 
Bach, Brahins, or Beethoven. 

“No hope there? Then what about the performer’s or con- 
ductor’s mannerisms or his lack of them? Or the behavior of 
the audience? One way or another, if one looks hard enough, 
one finds something to praise. Anyway, that’s my system 
and I recommend it to anyone who hopes to hold a critical 
job in these parts. Of course’—he anticipated my protest, 
“of course, my dear boy, it’s not criticism. I know that- 
we all know it. But what can you do? Try anything else— 
try giving them honest criticism and you don’t keep your 
job. Somebody else is brought in—maybe a young fellow 
like you, full of ideas and principles. And what happens? 
Either you knuckle under to the pressures, or you’re out on 
your ear within half a year.” 

So there is one man’s solution to this intolerable problem 
~—a problem which besets us all. The book reviewer is under 
assorted pressures; the dramatic critic is under pressures 
which come indirectly through the advertising department 
of his paper and directly from theatrical impresarios and 
managers. The music critic is in even worse plight: he has 
to bear not only these commercial pressures but also those 
which are applied by the hero-worshipping, easily hood- 
winked section of the music listeners themselves. 

As a result of all this, almost the only honest, unvarnished 
opinions which reach us these days are those which come to 
us from the CBC, which does not exert pressure on its critics, 
and those which are printed in small journals such as this. 
These, having no profits to worry about, paying no salaries 
to writers, are able to keep themselves outside and above the 
commercial rat-race. It is interesting to note how quickly, 
however (witness our letters), a frank opinion will bring, 
even here, an attempt at pressure. A peculiar facet of this 
episode, one notes in passing, is that all of the present pres- 
sure has been applied to me—none of it to Mr. Hambleton, 
whose broadcast talk was the springboard from which I took 
off. 

Finally, taking up Mr. Wood’s ‘‘without having the cour- 
age to name him,” I point out that no question of courage 
arose. Mr. Hambleton thought, apparently, (as did I) that 
it was more seemly, perhaps a little easier on all concerned, 
if names were not named. However, now that his supporters 
have brought his name into this controversy, I have no 
objection to using it. Nor to pointing out that at least one 
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unknown citizen (Musicus, in the correspondence columns 
of the Toronto Siar) agreed with us most heartily. Nor, 
finally, to giving an outspoken and well considered opinion 
which is based on no personal antagonism. How, and why, 
should there be personal antagonism? I do not know the 
man, I have no personal contact with him, I know only his 
work. 

This opinion, based solely on that work and on a good 
many years of observation of music in this country, is shared 
by very many musicians, including some of the most eminent 
and selfless. It is that | can think of no single individual 
who has done more to retard the progress of good music in 
this country than has Sir Ernest MacMillan. 


Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® THERE ARE TWO LEGITIMATE WAYS of present- 
ing music seriously on the screen. One is to show the musi- 
cians at work making the music. In this sort of film the usual 
relation between the camera and the orchestra or performer 
is reversed; that is, the camera plays second fiddle. The 
music and its melodic line is supplemented, underlined by 
what is presented to the eye, in much the same way that 
music is ordinarily used to supplement and underline a 
visual or dramatic mood or situation. What we see must 
never be allowed to interfere with what we hear; vision 
should enhance but never compete with sound. To watch 
a musician at work is frequently to heighten our appreciation 
of what he is playing; and if sufficient attention is paid to 
timing and visual rhythm, the substitution of the all-seeing 
camera eye for our own limited vision can contribute miracu- 
lously to a musical experience. 

So far Hollywood has refused to believe that a totally 
musical experience is what the public would want or wel- 
come. In Of Men and Music, the latest American attempt 
to sugar-coat culture, only the last of the four episodes 
which it contains comes anywhere near the ideal kind of 
musical movie. In it we have Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
New York Philharmonic, playing the third or Mephisto- 
pheles movement of Liszt’s Faust symphony. The music is 
pleasantly unfamiliar, full of nervous drive and energy, 
quick changes in mood, and dramatic contrasts between 
strings and brasses. The orchestra and the instruments are 
well photographed in a variety of long, close and medium 
shots, and the editing has been skilfully done, so that the 
movement of the camera does not interrupt the rhythmic 
line of the music. Mitropoulos himself is an impressive man 
physically, full of a kind of vitality which comes across well 
visually. It was fascinating to see him think — to watch 
thought in action in his face, and to see how he conveyed 
to the men of the orchestra his conception of how the music 
should be played. That was a musical experience of the 
kind we are looking for. 

It was, of course, interesting to see Heifetz at work, and to 
hear the anecdote about Bernard Shaw, who once said to the 
violinist, ‘Young man, such perfection angers the gods. I ad- 
vise you to play a few wrong notes every night before you go 
to bed, to appease them.” All that on the credit side for Of 
Men and Music. 

But against it is the assumption which Hollywood insists 
on making, and which I for one find offensive, that you can 
sell music to the man in the street, or bribe him to listen, 
by invading the private lives of the artists who play it. This 
impertinence takes us into Arthur Rubinstein’s home, where 
we see him playing Pop Goes the Weasel for his wife and 
two children. And Heifetz, whose strange carved face has 
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a closed and hooded look on the concert stage which in itself 
keeps our attention squarely where it belongs, on the music, 
and on his technique, is shown playing ping-pong, or dress- 
ing in a pork-pie hat and the loudest sports jacket you ever 
saw. All this, of course, is quite irrelevant to the music we 
hear. But—and this is where the common touch comes in— 
it gratifies the curiosity of the audience, and proves, ap- 
parently, that artists are really quite ordinary people like 
ourselves. They are richer, of course, and more talented, 
but interested basically in loud ties and food and families, 
just like anybody else. However true this may be, it has 
nothing to do with the difficult business of listening to and 
understanding music, an activity which demands our full 
attention if we are to get the most out of it, and which is 
most rewarding when irrelevancies like a story or a bit of 
sentimental twaddle (such as disfigured the operatic 
sequences) are rigorously excluded. Of Men and Music does 
bring good music, played well by outstanding people, within 
reach of many who would never think of buying a concert 
ticket for themselves. Where it fails is in talking about and 
around music in the lowest possible terms—personal terms, 
not even about the composers of such music, but about its 
interpreters. Not, of course, that we want to see another 
Great Waltz, or a new Song to Remember; but please, no 
more cosy family scenes, carefully edited, in the homes of 
great artists, either. 


What about the other legitimate way of screening good 
music? If music is to be accompanied by anything, other 
than the sight of artists performing it, let it be something on 
the order of Disney’s Fantasia, or Norman Maclaren‘s 
Fiddle-Faddle. There is nothing inherently wrong with ac- 
companying a pattern in one medium with a pattern in an- 
other, either directly, or contrapuntally, so to speak. It is 
true that Disney is by no means to art what Beethoven is 
to music, and the contrast in imagination and power between 
the screen and the sound-track is extreme and to some people 
offensive. What does matter is that on some level, and how- 
ever inadequately, an attempt was made to meet imagination 
with imagination, and to get off the gossipy level on which 
Hollywood insists on meeting art of any kind. In addition, 
Disney should certainly have been given full marks for hav- 
ing the enterprise, one might almost say the courage, to in- 
clude Bach, Beethoven, and Stravinsky in Fantasia. Nobody 
else in Hollywood apparently ever heard of these composers; 
while Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Liszt and Tchaikovsky have 
been run into the ground. You may say what you like about 
Disney, but he took at least one step in the right direction. 
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Theatre 


Hyperbole Prat 


®& IN COMPANY WITH the many thousands who saw the 
New Play Society’s annual Spring Thaw during its long run 
at the Museum Theatre in Toronto, we were pleased, en- 
tertained, and at times delighted. On coming away we felt, 
without going into detail, that there had been a few dullish 
spots, but that on the whole we had been given a quite satis- 
factory evening of both high and low comedy—a pleasant 
blend of the strictly topical with the almost universal. The 
whole attractively if somewhat cheaply dressed and served 
with: reasonable slickness and efficiency. 

Now what, you may well be asking by this time, is such a 
piece as this doing in The Canadian Forum? We in New- 
foundland or British Columbia or in fact anywhere but with- 
in a few miles of Toronto Boom-Town can have no possible 
interest in a review of a Toronto show. 

Still, without reviewing the show, or going into detail, the 
success of Spring Thaw ’51 (following the equal success of 
Spring Thaw ‘50) might have some implications for little 
theatre groups farther afield. It is true, for instance, that 
there is no future in “artistic” prestige or national glory for 
a show like Spring Thaw. Its references are often too local, 
too specialized for it to attain much success outside a certain 
geographical radius. Skits and satirical monologues are for 
some reason or other considered infra dig as far as legitimate 
theatre is concerned; the variety show, however well done, is 
the poor sister of the theatrical family. 


And yet, for this reviewer, there was far more genuine 
entertainment, and wit, too, of a peculiarly Canadian kind, 
in Spring Thaw than in, say, Coulter’s presentation of the 
character and career of Louis Riel, last season. We would 
be willing to bet that a similar local production in, for ex- 
ample, Timmins or Prescott, would gain far more popular 
support, give more local talent more experience, and, in spite 
of its bias in favor of low comedy over high tragedy, be more 
genuinely respectable than a little theatre presentation of 
Hedda Gabbler or The Merchant of Venice. It is not always 
true that Canadians are dour, serious-minded folk; we can 
and do on occasion, create and enjoy fairly subtle adult 
comedy. But somehow or other our theatre people have got it 
into their heads that to work at their craft seriously they 
must have Significant Material to work with, and signifi- 
cance is unfortunately interpreted as A Drama About 
Indians; A Drama With a Message; or a Noel Coward 
bitter-sweet comedy presented by Canadians in Canadian 
voices, to Canadians to whom Coward’s particular brand of 
cynicism is simply alien corn. 

We do, then, in one sense take ourselves too seriously. 
In another sense, however, the enormous success of the 
satirical numbers in Spring Thaw indicates that we can ap- 
preciate the barbed lampooning of some of our national in- 
stitutions—our figure-skating champion, our lady radio 
chatterbox, even our national radio system. It is a great 
pity, and a victory for national pomposity over native wit, 
that the Drama Festival is not enough of a theatre festival 
to make room for shows like Spring Thaw. 


Speaking of the CBC, why, we wonder as we have won- 
dered before, is so little of this sort of thing heard on the 
air? From time to time we hear loud moanings over the ab- 
sence of a national theatre in Canada. We maintain that the 
country has the next best thing—a national radio system. 
But we hear almost no genuine adult comedy on that system 
—only the heavy-footed buffoonery of such dubious zanies 
as Wayne and Shuster, or the resolute hilarity of the various 
chapters of CBC’s Sunshine Society, 
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Each spring the CBC recognizes the National Drama 
Festival to the extent of giving a report on it; sometimes we 
hear an additional report by the imported (usually English) 
national adjudicator. Throughout the year, too, it comments 
critically on such productions as come to the attention of a 
few critics in the larger centres. But Canadian drama, as 
far as we can remember, has never been put on the air 
directly; only at second hand, through the medium of radio 
adaptations and radio actors. 

We submit that the CBC’s Drama Department should or- 
ganize a Sub-Department of Outside Broadcasts, and that 
this department’s purpose should be to bring to the micro- 
phones, with as little interference and alteration as possible, 
even with all its faults and flaws, the work of what little 
living theatre we have across the country. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: In your April issue, your editorial comment, 
‘Ontario vs Discrimination,” not only successfully skipped 
over facts you undoubtedly know but also served as one of 
vour too often-used springboards for Criticism of socialism 
the world over. In the four paragraphs on the subject you 
made not one mention of the long and steady fight which 
the C.C.F. party in Ontario has made for legislation for fair 
employment practices and equal pay for equal work; you 
ignore the fact that their constant agitation for such bills 
helped to build up public pressure for them and brought the 
need before the public. You ignore the fact that they had 
presented to the government far superior bills than those 
the Tories passed so hastily and untidily after more than 
five years’ pressure in one case, and after more than three 
vears’ pressure in the other. 


In your May issue, you do it again, in connection with 
your editorial on farm legislation. You ignore the fact that 
only when the C.C.F. gave notice in the house that they were 
going to present bills on farm legislation and milk legisla- 
tion did the Tories rush into action. Does it actually hurt 
you so much to give credit at all to Canada’s socialist party? 
This kind of ‘‘snide” editorializing I expect to find in Satur- 
day Night, or the Evening Telegram. It is bad enough to 
find it there, but it is devastating to find it in The Forum. 
You salute Mr. Frost as a smart politician who knows on 
which side his ballots are buttered. I can only assure you 
that you lack his acumen in knowing on which side your 
subscriptions are buttered 

Mrs. W. J. B. Newcombe, Toronto. Ont 


The Editor: Your editorial in the April issue entitled 
The Cole War,” did not enhance the reputation of The 
Forum. Finding yourself entirely unable to challenge a 
single statement made by Cole, you resort to a super- 
emotional attack not on the views of Cole, but on his per- 
sonality. Your categorical declarations that Cole failed “to 
grasp what the cold war is about,” and that “Socialism is 
not an issue in the present conflict” cannot be accepted on 
the strength of the emphatic manner in which they are 
stated. i kd be 

The part of your editorial which I wish to comment on in 
particular was the paragraph in which you criticise Mr. 
Cole for saving in effect that the Korean affair was a civil 
war and therefore not a case for international police action. 
You do not attempt to meet that point, but brush it off with 
a spurious definition of “aggression.” Needless to say, Mr. 
Cole did not define aggression as the violation of a legal 
boundary, although legal boundaries are most certainly in- 
volved in any concept of aggression as that term is used in 
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international parlance. In any case, there was surely no need 
to make a fuss about legal boundaries. What Mr. Cole said 
was clear. It was that Korea was one state even before 
Columbus discovered America; that it did not cease to be a 
state when the 38th parallel was selected as the dividing line 
between the jurisdiction of the occupying forces of the Rus- 
sians and the Americans; and that accordingly the revo- 
lutionary attack made by the North Koreans on the South 
was a civil war. You did not meet that point. You went on to 
make a song and dance about “aggression” as being ‘the 
voluntary use of murderous violence to achieve the ends of 
policy.” 

Incidentally, that definition would make the U.N. itself an 
aggressor in Korea; for the only way it can make peace in 
Korea is to outmurder the North Koreans and the Chinese; 
the U.N. is using “murderous violence” to wit, “Operation 
Killer,” to “achieve the ends of policy.” But of course the 
U.N. is an aggressor only within the ambit of the Forum 
editor’s definition. If the U.N. was formed to prevent the 
use of murder as an instrument of policy then all that one 
can say about that is that already thousands more have been 
murdered in Korea by the U.N. action than would have 
been the case had the civil war started by the North Koreans 
been allowed to run its course. 

Your definition requires widening a bit. It seems to me 
that aggression may be achieved without the use of murder- 
ous violence. A nation with the Bible under one arm and a 
few billion green-backs under the other can encroach upon 
the rights and privileges of other nations quite as effectively 
as could be done by a well-equipped modern army. 

Wm. Irvine, Wetaskiwin, Alberta. 


The Editor: For some time now I have had it in mind 
to write in protest against your magazine’s reporting of musi- 
cal events. Mr. Sangster’s latest column “On the Air’ in the 
May, 1951, issue makes it impossible to delay longer. Your 
critic’s claim (by implication) to give “sound, honest and 
unvarnished”’ opinion is surely not justified by his words, 
which make no critical appraisal of the event in question, 
but which resort to personal innuendo based, one 
would infer, on “unvarnished” hostility especially to the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra and its permanent conductor. 

Without entering into the difficult subject of conducting 
about which so much nonsense is talked, I should like to 
point out that the Toronto Symphony Orchestra in its short 
history has made an enormous contribution to the musical 
life of this country. Moreover, its permanent conductor by 
his musically sound and imaginative leadership has built it 
up to the point where it can play under any conductor. It 
need hardly be added that he has also made a contribution 
bevond calculation to Canadian musical education at many 
different levels. It seems invidious even to have to answer 
the petty and irresponsible attack of your critic on one who 
by comparison has served the cause of music in Canada so 
magnificently and magnanimously. 

Is it too much to ask, Mr. Editor, that future musical 
criticism should rely upon knowledge of music, an appreci- 
ation of the value of musical organizations and musicianship, 
and a disinterested and sound description of musical events? 
Many of your readers would be grateful if you could see 
your way clear to instituting in your magazine a musical 
criticism with the emphasis not on personalities but on 
music. Jessie Macpherson, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: Allan Sangster’s column in your May issue 
came as close to yellow journalism as I have seen for a long 
while. If he suffers from the delusion that musical or any 
other kind of criticism consists simply in “panning” as 
many people as possible in order to show his superior know- 
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ledge, surely The Forum would do well to look for a re- 
placement. We are used now to the “smear” technique as 
it is found in the cheaper American journals but his refer- 
ences to Sir Ernest MacMillan (without having the courage 
to name him) seem out of place ina truly Canadian periodi- 
cal. 

While acknowledging thet each of us has a right to his own 
opinion, I think the greatest inconsistency in his article lay 
in his implication that in the case of Gisele and Max Fergu- 
son “a prophet is not without honour save in his own 
country,” while at the same time he fails to see that in Sir 
Ernest, Canadians have a native son of international fame 
based on sound musicianship. Sir Ernest’s work with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra and the Mendelssohn Choir 
has been acclaimed from coast to coast. Critics whose judg- 
ment most of us would trust over that of Mr. Sangster have 
been unstinting in their praise. 

In conclusion, could Mr. Sangster be prevailed upon to 
name the many critics who have “lost their jobs” and the 
others who “have been suspended for weeks without salary” 
for daring to criticize adversely the playing of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra? Roy W. Wood, Toronto, Ont. 

[Allan Sangster writes: For further discussion of this 
situation, these correspondents and any others who may be 
interested are directed to my regular column—retitled, for 
this occasion only—On Canadian Criticism. | 


The Editor: Apparently Stella Harrison’s experience of 
life in England is quite different from Mrs. Bradbury’s 
experience of it. As another Canadian in England, I would 
like to say that Mrs. Bradbury’s extremely discouraging 
picture is the one I was inevitably given before I left 
Canada—Stella Harrison’s more the one I have experienced 
since I’ve been here. Certainly, the British people have a 
right to a great deal more meat—but credit must be given 
for the controls which have kept meat, butter, etc., at 
prices which, to a Canadian, are phenomenally low. In 
noting increases in some prices here, Mrs. Bradbury must 
not compare with prices in Canada a year ago—increases 
there would shock her much more. Including increases in 
rents! 

Comments on consumption of meat in Canada depend 
on the income group described—Stella Harrison simply 
quoted the experiences of some groups. Middleclass Cana- 
dian families who still can, do continue to buy a fairly large 
quantity of meat per week, even if it absorbs a very dis- 
proportionate part of their budget—with lower income 
groups there’s simply nowhere for that disproportionate 
amount to come from. In London, at any rate, fish and 
rabbits are plentiful—the nearest fishmonger makes beau- 
tiful circular designs with his product every morning—and 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that one of my small 
boys gets a hot lunch every day at school—for 7d! 

Katherine Marcuse, London, England. 
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The Editor: My “Letter from London” in The Canadian 
Forum for February seems to have set the cat among the 
pigeons. First I am accused of not thinking out my remarks 
when expressing my own opinions (see correspondence in 
April issue); then my facts are challenged when I quote the 
opinions of a Canadian arrived barely a month previously 
from Montreal. 


Your correspondent, Mrs. Bradbury, establishes that 
conditions in Stockton-on-Tees are more difficult than in 
London and she is only too right in supposing that rearma- 
ment will bring renewed austerity; but boiling blood and 
seeing red are not necessarily conducive to the painting of 
a truer picture than are rose-colored spectacles. If Mrs. 
Bradbury will bear with me so far as to re-read the article, 
she will observe that I did not anywhere imply a magnificent 
Sunday joint. I compared the weekly appearance of a join’ 
here with the experience of a household in Vancouver where 
there had been no fresh meat at all. 


Where I feel that Mrs. Bradbury goes really wide of the 
mark, however, is in her use of the totalitarian-propagandist 
technique of argument by assertion . . . “Somebody has 
calculated that . . .,” “butchers have actually said that 

. .” “latest reports say . . .” Those latest reports were 
in fact proved wrong, as was to be expected since they were 
not reports but only rumors appearing in the anti-government 
press for political reasons. In fairness I must assume Mrs. 
Bradbury’s familiarity with the flavor of horsemeat and her 
ignorance of the laws governing the labelling of foodstuffs. 
I should mot care to expose myself to an action for libel by 
suggesting in print that a tin labelled beef contained horse- 
flesh instead. 


No, Mrs. Bradbury is not seriously questioning my facts, 
she is disapproving my point of view. I love my country and 
so I persist in seeing and reporting on what is good around 
me. I think that with all our troubles we are far better off 
than anv other people who fought the last war. 

Stella Harrison, London, England 


The Editor: Congratulations on the new format of your 
magazine. The effect is very attractive and satisfactory in 
every way. As proof of my appreciation Iam enclosing cheque 
for $5.00 for one year’s extension of my subscription. I also 
congratulate you on the leading editorial in the May number, 
entitled, “The United States: Canada’s Problem.” This is a 
masterpiece of mild and diplomatic expression. 

Hugh Strong, San Diego, California, U.S.A. 


The Editor: The good quality paper in the general edition 
certainly raises the standard all around. I am glad you took 
the step. Verna] House, Toronto, Ont. 


Socialism 


No lad 
A cad, 
By gad, 
Not sad 
Or bad 


Or mad 

Like Dad. 
Instéad 

Well fed, 

Well bred, 
Well read, 
Well wed, 
Well led, 

Till dead. 

Nicholas MacLeod. 
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Books Reviewed 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH HOUR: Virgil Gheorghiu; British 
Book Service (Heinemann); pp. 373; $2.50. 

This Rumanian novel was first, for obvious reasons, pub- 
lished in France where it has enjoyed a huge success. Be- 
sides the widely hailed English edition here urider review, 
there is an American edition (Knopf) which includes a bio- 
graphical account of the author. It seems to be mainly this 
biographical addition of the American publishers which has 
annoyed at least one important reviewer to the south. The 
present reviewer is glad to have enjoyed the book straight, 
or at least with only Gabriel Marcel’s introduction, and not 
to have been wantonly compelled by the publisher to wonder 
at every page whether the author is discussing himself or 
his characters. 

Here we have the story of two families as they escape 
westwards from Rumania in the period which includes both 
the German and the American ascendancy in Europe during 
the last war. Traian Koruga, an intellectual, together with 
his Jewish wife and his father, a Rumanian Orthodox priest, 
make up one constellation, the other centres.about Johann 
Moritz, the priest’s peasant farm-hand, with his wife and 
her father. This provides the author with an assortment of 
characters who touch every point on both the social and the 
moral scale, and we see them being acted upon by the acids 
of modernity in a terrifying story of love, concentration 
camps, escapes, and the rest. Though one is made well aware 
of the physical brutality, this book is not just another horror 
story. In fact, the author is at some pains to draw a clear 
distinction between sheer animal brutality and the par- 
ticular terror to which he addresses himself. 

If the story itself fails to come off at times, it is mainly 
because of the poor character drawing of Traian. Traian is 
evidently a bit too much of Mr. Gheorghiu himself, and he 
writes of him rather stiffly and self-consciously. He is too 
much mouthpiece, not enough flesh and blood; but his ideas 
are important, and they conduct the discussion of techno- 
cratic dehumanization to a deeper level than is usual despite 
their wordy presentation. 

The most interesting characters of the book to this re- 
viewer are Johann, the peasant, and Father Koruga. Johann 
is seen mostly as the great bewildered peasant to whom the 
insane totalitarian societies are always doing things he can 
never comprehend. His character owes much to Dostoievsky 
in its quality of earthiness. But Father Koruga is perhaps 
the author’s greatest character, and, though he seldom ap- 
pears, his figure transcends the narrative. Far more con- 
vincingly drawn than Traian, he is the really significant 
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commentator upon the action of the story. A clue to his 
meaning is given in the description of his house: it is a 
place where nothing has been altered for centuries, and yet 
one where the best contemporary literature is understood and 
where practical and courageous action originates; it is the 
home from which Traian springs as the modern prophet of 
his people. ; 

The book deals with a now familiar topic, a world which 
reduces man to his technico-social value; it studies the 
spirit of man up against the dark forces of dehumanization. 
But unlike Orwell in Nineteen Eighty-Four, Gheorghiu deals 
with the actual experiences of the present; with no need for 
telescreens and the rest, he is unpleasantly closer to 1951 
than to 1984. However, the distinctive feature of this book 
among other novels of its type is its standpoint from within 
the tradition of Eastern Orthodox religious thought. The 
oriental churches are much more aware of the deadly possi- 
bilities of evil, much more nearly dualistic, than the opti- 
mistic West. The eastern apocalypticism of the book will 
seem strange to many North Americans who may therefore 
be tempted to toss it off as merely bizarre, without appre- 
ciating its deep roots in a tradition unfamiliar to us. It is 
the twenty-fifth hour, the hour after the last hour, when 
mankind is beyond salvation. It is western civilization now, 
with its solitary moral precept: production. It is a world in 
which only machines are perfect and where it is supremely 
important to imitate them. It is a world which even in its 
enlightened moments tends to regard democracy as an end 
in itself, and so to kill human life by reducing it to its 
social dimension. It is to this world which Gheorghiu offers 
an apocalyptic hope, a rebirth from the east (but not from 
Russia) after the manner of Dostoievsky. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN 
SOVIET PRISON CAMPS 


by Elinor Lipper $4.75 


The author, of German-Jewish background, was 
born in Brussels, grew up in Holland, and is a 
Swiss citizen by marriage. She became a Com- 
munist in the early 30’s, and in 1937 went to 
Russia to see the “New Society” at first hand. 
She was arrested a few months after her arrival, 
and summarily sentenced to five years’ forced 
labor on suspicion of counter-revolutionary ac- 
tivity. She spent the next eleven years in 
various slave labor camps, most of them in the 
Magadan area in Siberia. She was in this camp 
when it was visited in 1944 by Owen Lattimore 
and Henry Wallace, whose visit she describes, 
and whose descriptions of life in Siberia she 
compares with her own experience. She was 
finally released, following the intervention of 
the Swiss authorities, in'1948. 

Miss Lipper’s account makes clear that the use 
of slave labor has become an essential part of 
the Soviet economy, and that an increasing 
supply of victims is required as Communism 
expands. Her book shows, as few if any previous 
books have done, what it means to the individual 
to be state property, as the Russian masses have 
become. 


S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 
Order from CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street - Toronto 5, Ontario 
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It is a weakness in the analysis that while Nazis and 
Americans are both seen as having been infected with the 
major disease of the West, the author can never bring him- 
self to integrate the Russians clearly into his pattern. The 
Russians are simply too frightful to describe, and in the 
book they appear only in rumors of unspeakable atrocities. 
An author who is frank enough to say that Americans and 
Nazis suffer from the same disease might just as well have 
put the Russians in the same hospital. We understand that 
Gabriel Marcel has recently introduced another Rumanian 
author to France who has done what Gheorghiu could not: 
describe a Russian as a human being. At this point Mr. 
Gheorghiu, unfortunately, became infected with the disease 
he was studying. His book is one to be pondered, neverthe- 
less, while we await Gabriel Marcel’s other Rumanian find. 

C. R. Feilding. 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN: Edwin O. 
Reischauer; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Harvard); pp. 
xviii & 357; $5.50. 


This is an odd volume to appear in the American Foreign 
Policy Library of Harvard University Press. The subject 
is “‘Imperial Mission”; but the author seems unaware of 
the obvious parallels. He appears to believe that the 
American task in Japan is unique—British writers of the 
1820’s, the formative period of policy in India, discuss 
similar problems. What can an Imperial power achieve in 
its impact upon local society? After a hundred pages of the 
occupation, the author reaches the same conclusion as the 
British in India after 150 years: “All we could ever do was 
to make certain external changes.” 

Yet he does assert that in these five years the Americans 
have gone far further. He makes the startling, and not en- 
tirely unjustified, claim that the Japanese revolution in these 
years has been more profound than that of China under 
the communists. In one sense he is right: communism makes 
an appeal to the social traditions of Asia to which the more 
radical, individualist appeal of democracy says nothing. How 
far, then, has democracy taken root in Japan during the 
occupation? Here, strangely, the polarization into left and 
right has been helped by the occupation, which, the author 
says, was unsympathetic to the centre, socialist-led coalition 
of 1947, 

From that he passes to the inherent contradiction in the 
liberal Imperialism of Americans or, we may add, the 
British: the conflict between education in democracy and 
the rulers’ desire for administrative efficiency. (In such a 
situation, what is the role of the press?) This leads to the 
strong argument for a speedy peace treaty and the American 
withdrawal. “The time has perhaps come when the guiding 
hand, instead of being an aid, is actually hindering the pupil 
from perfecting the skills we are attempting to teach him.” 
Yet there are other reasons—self-criticism is a virtue of 
American writers on the Far East. We are told of degenera- 
tion of troops in occupation, of the later arrived troops and 
civilians not being of such a high standard as the first. 
The first three parts of the book give a good general survey 
of the problem before the American arrival—best is the de- 
scription of Japan’s “physical setting” and “the Japanese 
character.” Yet, while there is depth of knowledge of Japan, 
unawareness of other parts of Asia destroys the focus. 

The United States and Japan presents Japan for the 
American man-in-the-street. It does not tell him what are 
the problems of foreign policy involved by America’s presence 
in the Far East. Is she in Korea playing the traditional 
role of Japan? Is it so certain that Japan cannot in “a 
simple balance of power between the two main factions of 
the world” play the great power? Probably not, but since 
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1870 we have seen the comparably over-populated Italy with 
a similar lack of raw materials succeed in attaining for a 
while great power status. 


Over-population: here is the problem of Asia. In the end 
papers is a chart showing the number of people for each 
square mile of cropland of the major countries, varying from 
3,400 in Japan to 270 in the United States. Would that this, 
the real problem of the relation of the two countries, indeed 
of this continent and of Asia, could be dealt with more 
thoroughly! The dole of grain by the Americans or “legalized 
abortion” enacted by the Japanese government are not alone 
going to solve it. George Bennett. 


WAR AND CIVILISATION: Arnold J. Toynbee (selec- 
ted by Albert Vann Fowler from the six-volume A Study 
of History) ; Oxford; pp. 165; $3.00. 


In this volume the part that war has played in the rise 
and fall of various civilizations is described. It serves as a 
useful supplement to Mr. Somervell’s abridgment of Mr. 
Toynbee’s six-volume work A Study of History, supplying 
further illustrative material to the main thesis. Although 
there are very few passages in this book which appear in Mr. 
Somervell’s abridgment, it adds little to the reader’s under- 
standing of Mr. Toynbee’s theory of history. 


The arts of war, according to the author, are only use- 
ful to civilization when they are employed to keep off the 
enemy without who is seeking to break in and disrupt it. 
Almost inevitably, however, the sword is turned inward 
sooner or later to stab fatally that which it exists to pro- 
tect. This internecine strife only concludes with the death 
of the civilization involved in it; it is a process well illustra- 
ted by the fable of the Kilkenny cats. Such suicidal activity 
is justified by exalting the military virtues to an unwarran- 
ted preeminence. How the sword once taken up is to be put 
down again we are not clearly told; the author simply re- 
iterates the Dominical warning that those who take to the 
sword will perish by the sword. 


In the author’s preface it is stated that the individual 
pacifist must be at least as “virtuous” as the military man 
if his position is to be justified; he must be a saint who avoids 
war not because of the blood, sweat, and tears involved in 
it, but because it is a sin. There is now a possibility that the 
peace-loving nations, of the west presumably, will bind them- 
selves together so strongly that no other nation or alliance 
will be able to break the peace of the world. The problem is: 
Will this possibility be realized? Mr. Toynbee does not give 
the reader the impression that he is very hopeful. 


The book is very well written, and makes most interesting 
reading. If one accepts the theory of history implied in it one 
must be deeply disturbed by the danger of the position in 
which civilization finds itself at present. Indeed the hope of 
survival at all is slight. But is Mr. Toynbee’s understanding 
of history correct? It is unfair to pass judgment upon it 
merely on the strength of excerpts from the great work in 
which his thesis is set forth fully, and supported by in- 
numerable facts; and the probability is that the interested 
reader will be led by this small book to a careful study of the 
six volumes from which it is drawn. H.V.R. Short. 
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COTTAGE CHEESE: John D. Robins; Collins; pp. 232; 
3.00. 


It is going to be difficult to prevent this review from 
sounding like a publisher’s blurb. When The Incomplete 
Anglers came out seven years ago, I made the mistake of not 
reading it for several years because it was about fishing, 
and there are few subjects in which I have less interest. 
When I finally did start it, I was amazed to find myself 
following the two fishermen’s adventure with undiluted 
delight. Cottage Cheese is, I think, even better—but that 
may be only because I know more about life in a summer 
cottage than about fishing. 


Like The Incomplete Anglers, the plan of Cottage Cheese 
is extremely simple: it is merely a day-by-day account of a 
holiday spent in a cottage on an Ontario lake. Unlike The 
Incomplete Anglers, which won the Governor-General’s award 
for “Creative Non-Fiction,” Cottage Cheese can hardly be 
classed as non-fiction, for we are told: “All the characters are 
fictitious, except the Bedfords, the Narrator, and some of 
the Fish.” However, as the Narrator is the leading character, 
the difference is not too great. The main “fictitious” charac- 
ters are the Narrator’s wife, Ann, and her friend, Gwendo- 
lyn, who in their individual ways serve to. show up the 
Narrator in several rounds of the battle of the sexes. 


The charm of Cottage Cheese is almost impossible to de- 
scribe. It springs in part from the vividness with which it 
recreates the holiday atmosphere where little things are so 
important: the root that trips the unwary, the struggles with 
practical details like fuel and ice, the unexpected encounter 
with a porcupine, the erratic changes of weather, the fun of 
sailing and picnicking and fishing. 


Even more, the charm springs from the ever-present 
undercurrent of humour. I find Dr. Robins’ brand of humor 
irresistible—and I’m not usually susceptible to humorists. 
Robertson Davies does not convulse me, and my enthusiasm 
for Stephen Leacock is not unlimited. In fact, the only other 
Canadian writer whom I find as amusing as Dr. Robins is 
the creator of the ineffable Sarah Binks—and his forte is 
satire rather than humor. Cottage Cheese comes much 
closer to real life—so close, in fact, that as we chuckle at 
the embarrassing situations into which the Narrator manages 
to get himself, our mirth is apt to be a little sheepish, for we, 
too, have been there. This is the highest form of humor: a 
humor which takes for its target the writer’s own weak- 
nesses; a humor which hurts nobody, but which cuts through 
the armor we usually interpose between ourselves and the 
world to show the man within—sensitive, touchy, unreason- 
able, but indisputably human. Edith Fowke. 


THE LOVED AND THE LOST: Morley Callaghan; Mac- 
millan; pp. 351; $3.00. 


In a letter to the reviewer the publishers of this book call 
attention to the fact that Morley Callaghan spent some time 
in Paris in the late twenties and there knew James Joyce. 
Personal acquaintance with Joyce, however, is no guarantee 
of artistic skill, and it may well damn a person if it leaves 
him as unaware of Joyce’s techniques as it left Mr. Callaghan. 


Joyce destroyed the twentieth century novel by demon- 
strating an old truth, that a work of art is arresting and 
hence important by virtue of the fullness of its being, and 
not by the violence or high seriousness of the materials which 
enter into its making. And yet here is Mr. Callaghan, twenty- 
nine years after the publication of Ulysses, setting out to 
write a novel, The Loved and the Lost, which depends for 
its effect largely on the “complex and important” theme of 
negro-white relations in Montreal, and on the climactic rape 
and murder of the heroine. Suspecting that these haven’t 
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a sufficient universality alone, he has expanded them (by a 
series of barroom conversations) into exempla of the age-old 
battle between prudence and charity. Next he adds some 
symbols, e.g., the mountain and a little church which the 
hero (ex-professor for intellectual class; victim of unhappy 
childhood and son of a cancer-ridden mother for pathos) 
cannot find after the girl has been killed. And finally, to 
satisfy those modern readers who so love obscurity, he jux- 
taposes in one scene the conflicts in a hockey game between 
the Rangers and the Canadians (sic) with the conflicts in 
Montreal society. 


Perhaps it is not too much to hope that in this book the 
dead-end facing Morley Callaghan will be so obvious to the 
contemporary writers who share his technique that The 
Loved and the Lost will some day be regarded as a most 
significant work in Canadian literature. A. E. Malloch. 


BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL: ed. Frederick A. 
Pottle, pref. by Christopher Morley; British Book Ser- 
vice; pp. 370; $4.25. 

Boswell will attract the book-club and best-seller public 
as if he had written with them in mind. This volume of the 
journals is edited carefully but unobtrusively to the taste of 
the same public, and the simple, elegant introduction lends 
just the right balance and perspective. And even if the general 
public is attracted for wrong reasons (at one extreme because 
the early reviews hinted at scurrilousness, or at the other 
because Boswell is a “classic’”) they will not go away dis- 
appointed. No doubt the London Journal will interest the 
social historian. But to him it will be a thin book, adding 
little to an already rich store of facts. Similarly it will frus- 
trate the students striving for an imaginative understanding 
of eighteenth century ways of thinking and feeling. Where 
feeling and thinking are expressed, they are strangely con- 
temporary, too personal, too exact and specific, to make any 
philosophic extensions rewarding. But this immediacy, this 
essential un-seriousness of Boswell’s, set him squarely in the 
you-can’t-catch-me category where the artist lives. The can- 
dor and calculation, the snobbishness and incurable approach- 
ability, the qualities of Boswell which he depicts as if his 
journal were a novelist’s essay in characterization, may wring 
various personal reactions from various readers. But no 
reader will forget the upstairs apartment, for example, dusty 
with its mid-day breakfast fire and the pale sunshine from 
the windows over the street, where Boswell nurses his malaise 
in occasional cheerfulness. The sudden emergence of such a 
book, free from the accretions of scholarship and controversy, 
is an exciting, and satisfyingly humble, event. May no drums 
roll. M. Avison. 


ENGLISH RIBBON: Jack Hilton; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 288; 
$2.75. 

At first glance into English Ribbon one might easily sup- 
pose that he had come across something else of the H. V. 
Morton school. The chapter headings read like a list of 
English counties and give the impression of a travelogue. 
Hilton, however, has not written another travel book; he 
takes the readers not so much among the quaint place-names 
of England as among the people who live in them. 

Hilton is an Englishman who loves his homeland. A writer 
from the factory class, he loves his own people, too, his 
English working-class. But he has no illusions about them. 
He realizes that they are stalwart and sound, sympathetic 
and understanding, but also that they are not very different 
from any other people of the world when primitive emotions 
are aroused. 


Typical is a story he tells of a group of workingmen in 
a Brighton public house who are ‘in overwhelming agree- 
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ment that the Jews were too many in Brighton.” The author 
listened, and as he reports, “I just kept quiet, but it was 
obvious that most of these workingmen have not risen above 
wolves and if enraged, and if there were no policemen 
around, they’d take a swipe at a Jew. I don’t like this unjust 
resentment that smoulders and so easily kindles to flames.” 

English Ribbon is a book to be recommended to all those 
people who are honestly trying to get some kind of a clear 
picture of the ordinary Euglishman’s place in—and his 
reactions to—the swiftly changing British political and 
economic scene today. K.B. 


THE LIGHTED CITIES: Ernest Frost; Longmans, Green; 
pp. 253; $2.50. 


One of the characters in this book remarks that the 
students in the university where she lectures wear their 
poetry like a school scarf, and that is precisely the way in 
which The Lighted Cities wears its violent images (deriving 
from the early Auden) and its dislocated language. Ernest 
Frost introduces his story (compounded by the now lan- 
guidly sensational ingredients of adultery, paederasty, and 
sadism) with such verbal posturings that the characters 
are given little chance to reveal themselves, and so when 
they are allowed in the second half of the book to make their 
own way, they move tediously and fretfully. And the end 
to which they move is neither consistent with what we 
have seen of them nor a sufficient resolution to the conflicts 
in the story. Andreas Amanis, the professor of fine art, 
affords no hint of the admirable qualities which are finally 
and magically brought to light by the news that his forty- 
eight-year-old wife has conceived by another man. Alex- 
ander Rainham’s death does not support the final judgments 
that “he had courage and insight,” that he “created out of 

. chains.” 


In general, Frost orders his material toward an un- 
tangling of “life’s problems” and a presentation of that 
untangling to the reader, and this rhetorical mode (to say 
nothing of his allegiance to the Life Force) prevents him 
from making a whole work. E. Malloch. 


THE HOUSE OF BREATH: William Goyen; Random 
House; pp. 181; $3.50. 


This reviewer considers The House of Breath a very 
worthwhile novel, although he does raise his eyebrows in 
some exasperation. Must we continually be plagued with 
homosexual theme songs? Time has done away with wicked 
squires and wronged milkmaids; possibly erotic aberration 
in contemporary writing will soon make way for problems 
less frequently discussed. In this particular book, words are 
chosen to combine in music and poetry as well as in 
realism to describe loneliness, frustration, and despair. 
Since the young author has created a good many beautiful 
and lasting passages of great tenderness, he will be for- 
given for the occasional inclusion of crude phrases, not 
entirely necessary to the progress of his story. As to style: 
Christy (one of the characters) kneels by the river like 
a beast, leaving his mark in the sand. Mr. Goyen, similarly, 
has obviously refreshed himself at many a literary watering 
place. It must be said, however, that he, too, has not passed 
by without imprinting his personality. John Envers. 


MASCARADE: Gabriel Chevallier, translated by Jocelyn 
Godefroi; Reginald Saunders (Secker and Warburg) ; 
pp. 240; $2.50. 

In two of the four longish short stories included here, 
M. Chevallier rather shamelessly exploits (what convention 
has established as) the French national temperament. ‘“One- 
way Street” dissects the accommodating patriotism of a 
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small-time collaborator. “The Buried Treasure” is an old 
man’s retrospect and thoughts on the mystique of thrift. The 
other two stories are most interesting. “The Parrot” is 
murder-melodrama stiffened with psychopathology and the 
philosophy of the acte gratuét. And “Aunt Zoé” is a pungent 
little family study: patient mother, libertine father, preco- 
cious daughter, and, of course, Aunt Zoé, who catches father 
in) compromising circums;ances with the maid and suecumbs 
mysteriously to a heart-aitack in the ensuing offstage uproar. 


None of these stories has much of the tightness one 
associates with the conte. In fact they ramble and repeat 
deplorably, are full of those larger awkwardnesses of con- 
struction for which the translator can’t possibly be blamed. 
M. Chevallier’s psychology, furthermore, is sometimes a bit 
slick. However, he does know how to get the most out of a 
situation, can mix horror and laughter with never a trace of 
hysteria, and has an unerring instinct for the placing and 
handling of the “twist.” Duncan Robertson. 
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THE LONG WALK HOME: Peter Medd; Longmans, 
Green (John Lehmann); pp. 176; $2.50. 

This is a record of how a British navy flyer escaped from 
the Germans and walked seven hundred miles through Italy 
to reach the British lines. Captured in 1940 when his plane 
was shot down, Peter Medd spent three years in Italian 
prison camps. After the Italian surrender, the British pri- 
soners were being moved to Germany when he jumped from 
a train some thirty miles north of Genoa. Forty-eight days 
later he reached the British lines near Campobasso. Medd’s 
own diary forms the basis for the narrative of the first twenty- 
seven days, but he was killed in an air crash in England before 
he finished the story. The last part of the journey is described 
by his companion, Major Frank Simms. 

The narrative should appeal to those who prefer factual 
adventure stories to fiction; certainly it contains many of the 
elements which go to make up a good adventure tale. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems to lack two important ingredients: excite- 
ment and suspense. However, even if you are not gripped by 
the escape story, you may be interested in the detailed and 
realistic account of Italy and the Italian people in the months 
just after the armistice. Edith Fowke. 


C.A.H.A. SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Canada Foundation announces two scholarships, each 
valued at two thousand dollars, which have been authorized 
by the Canadian Amateur Hockey Association. Considera- 
tion will be given to applications from Canadian citizens 
between the ages of twenty and thirty years who are quali- 
fied to undertake advanced education in some aspect of 
drama, musical composition or painting. Preference will 
be given to candidates who seek advanced training which 
is not available in Canada. Applications should be received 
before June 15, 1951. For further information write to: The 
Secretary, The Canada Foundation, 56 Sparks Street, Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. 


Our Contributors 

DR. EUGENE FORSEY, who is Research Director of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, has been a frequent con- 
tributor to The Canadian Forum for many years . . . GOR- 
DON O. ROTHNEY is professor of history at Sir George 
Williams College, Montreal, and a member of the Council 
of the Canadian Historical Association . . . The article by 
MICHAEL SHENSTONE, of Cambridge, England, re- 
sulted from a two-and-a-half weeks drive around Spain by 
the author during the month of April . . . JANET 
MIDDLETON is with the Department of: Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton . .. YYONNE AGAZARIAN 
was born in England in 1929 and came to Canada in 1947. 
She is at present attending the University of British 
Columbia. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 
VoL. 6, No. 69, JUNE, 1926, The Canadian Forum. 

The termination of the general strike in Great Britain 
has been everywhere hailed as a triumph of commonsense, 
the British genius for compromise is highly lauded, and 
everyone is reasonably satisfied except those difficult indi- 
viduals who are temperamentally opposed to the spirit of 
compromise. As a piece of strategy, designed to improve the 
conditions of the British workingman by means of economic 
pressure, the general strike can hardly be called an unquali- 
fied success. It was inaugurated by the general council of 
the Trades Union Congress to support the miners in their 
fight to preserve their present standard of living, and was 
called off with the acceptance by the Council of the unofficial 
terms of settlement drafted by Sir Herbert Samuel—a 
formula which so far has proved unacceptable to the miners. 
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SUMMER READING 
from the 


OXFORD PRESS 


THE SEA AROUND US 
By Rachel Carson. The absorbing story of 
the dominating feature of our planet—the 
ocean. $4.00 


AMERICAN FOLK DECORATION 
By Jean Lipman. An illustrated book show- 
ing the most interesting types of folk design 
from the viewpoint of the home decorator 
who wishes to adapt them. $8.50 


A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING 
By Olin Pettingill, Jr. The book shows the 
bird enthusiast endless opportunities for bird 
finding, and enriches his appreciation of bird 
life. $4.50 


WE ALWAYS LIE TO STRANGERS 


By Vance Randolph. A collection of tall tales 
from the Ozarks that should ensure er = 


_ entertainment. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


By Nicholas Gray. The fairy tale in the form 
of a play, full of charm and humour. $1.35 


THE WILD LITTLE HONKER 
By Dorothy and Nils Hogner. A little wild 
goose leaves his city home to join a wild flock 
in the north. $1.75 


THE ISLANDERS 


By Roland Pertwee. Three boys spend an 
independent summer on a woodland island, 
fishing and shooting to provide themselves 
with food. $2.00 











